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Scribner's Educational Series 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND COLLEGES. 








GEOGRAPHY. 


Guyort’s ELEMENTARY GroGRAPHY.—New Maps. 
Guyor’s New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Guyor’s GrammMarR [HIGHER] ScHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
Guyor’s PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY. 


READING. 


SHELDON’s New First READER. SHELDON’s New Paoric Primer. 
SHELDON’s New SEcOND READER. SHELDON’s New Ponto Cuarts. 20 Nos. 
SHELDON’s New Tuirp READER. (Just published.) 

SHELDON’s New FourTH READER. SHELDON’s New Prmary SPELLER. 
SBuEexpon’s New FirrH READER. | Sr ELDON’s New GrapDep SPELLER. 
Suuipow’s New Reapivc-Manval FoR TEACHERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


FELTER’s New Primary ARITHMETIC. 
FECTER’s NEw INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER’s COMPLETE ARITHMETIC (Int. & Adv.) 





Subjects. Shjects. Authors. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. COMPOSITION. Coster. 
NATURAL HISTORY. PHETORIC. Perry. 
ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. LOGIC. mene oeleer: 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. LANGUAGE. Alexander. 
MENTAL SCIENCE. LITERATURE. “ne vere. 
MORAL SCIENCE. HISTORY. _ 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston: W. F. WHITTEMORE, Acenr. 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago: O. S. COOK, Acenrv. 


TWO SPECI: Boous FOR “TEACHERS. 


JOHN H. RAYMOND; hiis Life and Letters. 


EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


These memoirs give a most interesting account of the lite and labors of the late President of Vassar College, 
doth in that institution, which he organized, in others wherein he had been previously engaged, and in the cause 
of Education generally. Many private letters, concerning personal matters,Ttravel, art, literature, education, 
the origin and growth of Vassar College (the first considerable experiment in higher education for women,’ end 
ether subjects, add a special charm and interest. Contributed papers from various distinguished professional 
men throw light upon the causes of his success, and the hign esteem in which his rare character and marked ability 
Were held. Svo,,744 pp. With Stee) Portrait, $2.50, Special Rates to Teachers. 
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Tue Famiuy [1eRany oF Poetry AND Sone. 


Eprrep spy WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Memoriat. Eprrion, 


Being over 2,000 Selections from more than 600 of the best Poets, Englisb, Scottish, Irish and American, in- 
eluding Carefully Revised, and handsomely printed from 
ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. With an Introductory Treative by Mr. Bryant on the “ Poets and Poetry of the English 








“We know of no similar collection in the English language which, tn coplonsness and telicity of selection 
and arrangement, can at all compare with it."—W. ¥. Times§ 


Send fer Descriptive Circulars to 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 PARK PLACE. 0. Y. 
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APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
oe 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 
Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 
pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 
The announcement of a series of Readers 


1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 

The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their embodiment of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 

We now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 
geographical text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 

THE SERIES. 


letons’ Elementary Geography. 
Pt ato 108 pages. iil 


, 


Appletons’ Higher Geography. Large 
4to, 128 pages. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
They have Movable Copies, the, 
ve 
advan! of which are tov ieeienten tn 








They insure rapid improvement at every 


of the pupil's practice. 
“They make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Peimaay Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of 


-Books will be 
hereafter wi t this provision. ake- 
man’s Patent Slidi pies vide this 
important uisite by a simple and con- 


venient method of appl adjustable 
copies to each page of Be vock. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 
pew’ Ee Lessons, for Kindergarten 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual, 


Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual, 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 
anual. 
Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre « 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every ie, from the prim classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Language A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. IL. Stories in Pictures; II. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 








ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to * The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
signed to secure: 1. An appreciation of 
w is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the study of all that ins to lan- 

; 3 generous and choice vocabu- 
ad § Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. 
development of natural gifts. For 

iption see ‘‘ Educational Notes,” 
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CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES ; , 


A4ALS°O: 


ARITHMETICS ; ACKENROS's HistTori 
GRAMMARS, AND RweToRIC; BaLLarp’s Worps, 2 mo 


AND PIECES TO 


standard 
the to the Uni orks septimnting every department of study from 


Notes” sent free on application, and 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISOO, 
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VOCAL DEFECTS. | 
ELOCUTION. 
ROOMmMs oF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 
AND auTHOR of a 


“Glarke’s Practical Vooat Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Iuman Voice in Song,” ee. 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) | 


“ ” TERMS: 
The Cause & — Smmering, Full Course in Private, 


“ ¢ SPeens, 2 
“Clarke's Normal Method of ‘Vocal — 
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The Times. 
By UnciE PHILP. 

The use of malt liquors such as ale and 
lager beer has doubled in ten years. In 
1880, taxes were paid on over 414 million 
gallons. This is over 150 mugs for every 
man, women and child in the country. If 
the females and children are left out it 
amounts to over 600 mugs for every man 
over 21 years old. As there are a great 
many who do not drink any and a great 
many who drink but a little, there must 
be a large number who drink from five 
to ten mugs per day. This will soon 
entitle this country to the reputation of 


<iipiae. Supplementary Reading | 
Scholar's _ 
Companion, 


FOR MARCH. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
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The attention of teachers has been di- 
rected of late to the procuring of suitable 
_SUPPLEMENTARY READING — 

25,00 each. 10°F their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 
15,00 “ | tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has 
10,00 “ |been found to create great interest in the 


$50.00 
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being a beer guzzling nation. How much | 
would all this come to at five cents a glass, 
for thit is what was paid for it? Why | 
the enormous sum of $375,000,000 or 
about $7.50 for every man, woman and | 
child in the country. Now that enormous | 
sum is a quarter more than the cost of the 
United States government—the post-office, 
thé ships, the army, Congress and all. 
This is no mistake or miscalculation. It ' 
is what the brewers themselves declare. | 
It is a stupid waste of much hard earned 
maney. 

Turkey carpets and rugs are much | 
sought for in this country. The Smyrna ! 
carpets are all made in Ouchack, in the 
province of Anatolia. Here about 4,000 
persons are employed, 8,000 women, 500 
girls, and 500 men—the latter wash and 
dye the wool, the others weave it. The’ 
work proceeds very slowly, as it is all 
done by hand ; each weaver produces only | 
ten inches of carpet two feet wide a day. | 
year, and halt of itp are woven here in a! 
year, and half of it pte England. This 
shows that commer- 
cial nation of ne am © pay to each 
workman av one dollar per week. 
Of coi they do not use many yards of 
this valuable carpet in Turkey, + people 
are too poor ; they manufacture for richer 


People are flocking to this coun 
large numbers. It ap that ‘371 
foreigners landed at N, Y. City last year; of 
these 104,000 came from Germany, gf 
000 from Ireland, 83,000 from England, 84- 

000 from Sweden, 11, 000 from Italy, 9, 000 
from Scotland and so on. One bad thing 
is that foreign countries — their 
poy to come here; 

worst instead of their best. Tn 
some cases they even ship us loads of 
pep onda of blind, of lame, of cripples and 


ote hat is justi ? The laws are sup; pposed | 
to be founded on just principles, and the ' 
courts are = to administer these 
let us see. In Hacken- | 

ea tek yey Sy wees 

ont to the peniten’ for five years, In | 
the same town the ier of a stole ' 
= 000 and he was = to the penitentiary ' 
five years also. The ham was worth a 
dollar and at that rate the ham stelear 
should have been ms in fifteen minutes. 
See if this is ciphered out correctly. It is 
a mathematical problem. A stealer of | 


dy 000 is imprisoned for five years; how | th 


should a stealer of a ham worth $1, | 
be imprisoned ? 

This country has such vast prairies that 
it raises an mense number of cattle. 
One ‘‘ beef-factory” in Arkansas, kills 30.- 

oxen year. And every part of 
tauiks, 4g dried and sold for tertilising one 
and sold for ur- 
poars the lean meat is boiled and oak ee 
cans and ee the hides are made 
into leather ; fat is made into soap; 
the bones are boiled until soft and then 
made into fertilizers ; the water in which 
the. beef is boiled is evaporated and extract 
of beef _produced ; from the feet ‘‘neat’s 
foot oii” to soften leather - aes — 
horns are used for jew: 
are used for are an hotae te pe ng mix- 
ng. mortar, and the tufts at the end of the 


tail are used for ladies frizzes !—Scholar’ 
Companion. 


Maine News. 

Hop Bitters, which are advertised in our 
columne, are sure cure for ague, bilious- 
ness aud kidney complaints, Those who 
use them say they cannot be too highly re- 
commended, Those afflicted should givo 
them a farr trial, and will become thereby 
enthusiastic in the ee of their curative 
qualities Portland Argus. 








Training,” 


FOR SINGING, 
AND THE CURE CF STAMMERING. 








PUBLIC SPEAKING, rEaprve | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 





In ordering goods, or in making 
,inguiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
| oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
,the advertisement in the N. Y. 
, School Journal. 


1850. THIRTY-FIRST YEAR. 1880, 


MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO., 


oF WESV7 YToREz. 
Assets, $10,049,156. 
Surplus, $1,849,660. 
| C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. res. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secre'ary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. ¥. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW FEATURE. 


Non-Partic!patio, licies issued guaranteed by og 
Ten Milhon Dollars Assets oftuis Company, giving in 

a 

wiiet. Cheaper insurance at once than any mutua: 
Ped. Giving Ya largest amount of insurance tor the 


Ne M BerGrate about dividends, consequently 
iti. Mo wncrease of co+t of insurance, bu 
A fixed sum payable yearly jor a fixed sum 
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THE SUN POR 1881. 


Everybody reads Tuz Sun. ‘In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come every d< dy will 
find: 

I. All the world’s news, so presented that the rcader 
will get the greatest amourt of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tux Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant tulin-ss and unsatisfactury brevity. 

IL, Much of that surt of news which depends less ppon 
its recugnized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax Sun prinfga 
continued story of the lives of real men and wemen, 
and of their deeds, plaps, loves, bates, and troubles. 
This story is more varted and mere | iveresiing than any 
romance that was evi r devised. { 

Ill. Good writing in every l god fresh 
or'ginality, coeuna, apa orm in the treatorent of 
every sunject.. - \- 

IV. Honest qempent: —_ Sun's habit fe to speak 
Out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal re.diness to commend what is preiseworthy 
a to rebuke whut is blamable in Democrat gr Republi- 





vn. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
ut epwaveneg loyalty to trae Ben ich the Con 
SUN believes that toe py oy which the 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its n--tion of 
duty ist to resist to its ut —  powes the effurte of men 











= Etraordiaty Inducements 


ST 


6, 000 BUILDING LOT3 


depot at Stewartville, adjoining 
atiful Garden City, Py, new 


eekly payments of on 
fots for $1.20 per we ek, each lot %x1i . per- 
fect, location very healthy, Stiantic Ocean within view. 
nables parchasers to erect Duild- 
Ings On eas: 


\ ing i'ding 5  K enab! 
eX 500 Baiidiog Lote in in the healthiest and wealthiest 
part of Newark, (N.J.,) the great Poseteetaring City 
pt om wevkly payments of $2 pe y 
each. ctive Agents o! t both sexes 


Surround! 
Stewart’ . 


ae 
Call or send stamp for circulars to 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES, 


Its varied, pot interesting articles, handsome 
| 1ustrations and literary character make it just 
© paper io = 


HOME AND FAMILY. 


The Sunday schoo! teacher will find !n its columns the 
best of feaas RB teaching the International Suaday School 





a la evangelical b dnt not sectarian tp sharenter, and is 
published in the imierest of any individua 


 bueiiee for it and induce others to do the ane: 
PO as Fi -—yineeea price, postage included is only 
$2.50. 8 


lilastrated Christian Weckly, 


in tae another form of gev. 
éroment ‘in place er that wn whieh leh existe. Th "a 
end the years immeciately ollowina will prvbebls ge 
rtant contest. § 


cide this suprimely im 
he vex that the viet will be wito the people as against 
he Rings tor ay the Rings for plunder, and tne 
ngs for imperial power. 
Our terms are as follows: 
For the Dally Sux, a four- "tae sheet of twepty-claht 
columns, the pnce by mail, post pxid, is te a 
month, ur yer ior including t 


ps , an elgut page hee columns, the voi 
a) cents 8 mbatn, ct a year, 

he Sunday edition of Tus 0.7% is ane 
arately at § 

id. For aes 
sending S105 we Wilh weno. ap extra @ copy iree. 
Addr w. eae: 
Publisher of tes Scn, New York City. 


COok’S TOURS. 
Estabiished 1841. 
ie a Se Comfort and Economy. 


rand Excursion mri if? sine Br. | #0 
to 8600 





Five G 
giving shotee or = and router 
and July 2d. 1881. Lm, erring con 


EE agg ot = nee 


Tickets for inde tree a FR 
PY eh hea oe 


Address, 
USE =r 


ri HHRvTiNG lls, 
kn Sa ata 


nown. ESTABLISHED.1824. 


Ad ry ex- 
Ls —— tall 
request 


by all routes 





ANVSE 





WANTED 
Aventsior 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
>OLDEN DAWN 
Baris Valiex and in the Lite Eternal. ILLUSTRA T= 


Future m this Lite throven the 
ast. Paysover 


$1 0 A MONTH 


For AGENTS. 
Send for Fok spond and terme. d address of two 
or more boo 


Also sen 
vrais aie 10 cts. for mnt of mailing. an 
oeive. Tae’ it~ ~—ryued of choice literature 


nt a TOLER E So 


A. S. CLARK, 
4% Manson otwee 88 Rast Ree (Ms Wiiciey. | 


SECOND- HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 


Bought, Sotil, and Exchanged, 


915 Arch St 
Chicago, Ml. 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 


AND REVIEW 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


* “STATEN ISLAND 
_ Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, . o-_ = John re. New heel 


Branch OM: Fork 
Eizhth Street. Potiadeiptin B éution Be Biteat (Gor “tit 
lery,) Brooklyn Baltimor 
Pu ota, Sa all sisi of Ladies 

ermen 
Cleared 0 D Gocls reset 


oe received an 


ry eationt '* 
8 of Ourtaine 
returned by ex- 
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scholars in the usually dry reading legson. 
To be entirely successful, however, the 
|reading matter must be bright, interesting, 
short, and-written especially with a-view 
of its being read by scholars. The Scsor- 
AR’s COMPANION just fills this want. {t 
contains eight large pages of reading mat- 
ter, fresh and original, is neatly printed 
from new type. It contains bright séories, 
boyhood of great men, current news, stor- 
ies of animals, etc. We give the contents 
of the March number. Send for a copy 
with premium list, and get up a club in 
your school. 

‘Faithful Hatty,” “‘ Valentines,” ‘‘ Rare 
Coins,” ‘‘ The Freedom of the City,” “‘ For 
the Girls,” ‘‘Women Wanted,” “ Men 
Wanted,”. ‘f Elected to Office,” “ 

Yu Sing, ” “The Battlo of Life,’ ”_ «* Perils 
of the Sea,” “The Exiles,” “ Sister 
‘“A Toad Market,” ‘How to - 
Make a Hair Book,” ‘‘Things You Don’t 
san, ° ane Kidd, “Books to 


the Day,” “Tee 
ScHoot-Room, - RITING 
‘* LETTER 


W * 

, «The Times,” ‘*New 
Books for Yo 
Measures Before 


People,” ‘Important 
mgress, etc., etc. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NURMAL SeezssUTs 
National Kindergarten, Washington. 
sixth year of the EK my hgh oo? 
training of t 
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se Poliock, 
Basle P Pollock, 1:27 
N. w. * Prine pale. 


mW |) ORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
East neh J 





‘ourteenth ‘ 
Avenue This music schoot of i. 
vantages to its teen Is. ths dor cul saree cs 

tion tor eet fi ace F ears poo suber et over 
fort ab est ‘imesican a ropean 
at a pupils can aval th themselves, vl the mos skill: 
ial insta ection at a very reasonable yee. The 
vatory is open in the evening a» well as dprtag the 
so that those employed during the day mi 
courer oi music under the best masters. 
ceive special care in a Norma) (lass. Purdie may 
at any time. 

The Ed'tor of the « ‘napegted” fs a trode at te Con” 

ths me 8 ¥ Con- 
Ly BUSINESS CC 

al; “LL” Station 


be hay. Hn ‘qeacentiy inspec 
servator 8. M. GRISWALD, 
E } BO . cor 
Canal (potab 189}. 9 oc Gpiows 
Coltese, 1sis Broatway, 8 = 8t., open 9 2 “ ti 10 Pa 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookxeep) 
"udimental and higher he A . Corr dence and 
sonny, 
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ESTABLISHED 1870, 
—_——_o-———_ 
THE 


New Yorx Scuoor Journat, 
A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
——_o-——_ 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park PLace, New York. 


——_o———- 
TERMS. 

From 1toScopiesayear,each, + - - -. . . $2.00 
“ 5 to 9 copies toone address,each, - - - - - 175 
“. 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - - -< - 1.50 

20 or more copies to one address, eS. 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he wil continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stoyyped at any time thereafter ¢f the sub- 
contiey a0 Gestren, Gnd vemtie Ge amount Gua for the tine be hen v0- 
Ce 

Se een eaeae Saveny postion ale year wil be Sestved. 

papers for a club are to be sent to one 
lisher Gesires to have for reference the names py tee 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a singie or club subscription 
in connection with which his namo has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tax JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
totheinch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 
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New York, March 5, 1881. 
Eastern Office of the Journal. 


The Scnoot Journat and all of our publications can be 
found at Mr. Willard Small's, No. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Mr. Sr.all is well-known to the teachers of the New Eng- 
land States; he takes a special interest in circulating edu- 
cational books and periodicals. He will receive subscrip- 
tions for the Scnoot Journat, Teacuxrs’ Ixstrrvre, and 

LAR’s Companton, and act as general agent for our 
publications, Please call on him. 


Ingrrctor Andrew Grier, Grey Co., Canada, says, “New 
life has been infused into our rural public schoo's through 
the county model schools. The rormal schools are now the 
centers which supp!y the county model schools with well 
trained and qualified teachers, who prepare and train our 
third class teachers for their work. Formerly, under the 
old system, the cities and towns reaped the whole benefit 

«(with a few exceptions) derived from the improved meth- 














school section in the most distant county in the Province 
has all the advantages of the improved methods fresh from 
the normal schools within its own 'section.” 





To Superintendents. 





Gentlemen, whether you superintend a village, a city, a 
county or a whole state,a word with you. Have you 
endeavored to end the day when unprofessional teachers 
will be employed in our schools? If pot, you have ne- 
glected your duty. You should do something besides run 
the machinery as it has been“and is. Combine to bring 
this farce to an end, make appointments to speak to the 
public on this theme, And when you address the teachers 
do not talk on the “ Conservation of Pedagogic Energy,” 
but meet this fact face to face; that a third of the hard 
earhed money of the public, at least, is spent on those 
who cannot possibly teach because they don't know how. 
Instead of reports that befog the public mind with an ar- 
ray of figures, let out the facts. If we cannot afford State Nor- 
mal Schools; let us have County Normal Schools; if the State 
won't support them let the teachers support them; if they 
cannot be run a whole year let them be run for six, three 
ortwo months, Only let us begin now to prepare teachers 
professionally and to allow none but professional teachers 
to teach. Both mast go together. 

You may shirk the movement, but you are responsible 
for you are the leaders of the teachers, at least, you have 
title and the the pay. Now say the word—Advance. 





Peter Cooper. 





There is no man in the city of New York held in higher 
esteem than this venerable philanthropist. He has reached 
h‘s ninetieth birth-day, and signalized it by giving away 
$100,000 additional to Cooper Institute. His money came 
from hard work ; beginning life as an apprentice to a soap- 
maker, becoming a mechanic, and he becamé a thinker and 
identified himself with some of the most remarkable me- 


the nineteenth century. Acquiring money, he has used 
it as a trust to be adminis*ered for the public good. He 
hascontinued to sympathize with everybody who works for 
his bread. 
himself, nor has he been ashamed of it. 

Cooper Union is the pet child of Mr. Cooper. He has 
made a school where men and worsen may fit themselves 
for industrial pursuits, and thus reader themselves intelli- 
gent and independent werkmen and work-women. Last 


pend: d for the good of others, He has thus set an example 


which is justly his due. 





The Teacher the Soul of the School. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is credited with the utterance 
of profound truths on nearly ail sunjects; but in his 
advice to his danghter he touched an educational high- 
water mark. When asked by her whether she should 
study Greek, botany, or metaphysics; he wrote back 
saying that if made no difference what she studied : the 
question was with whom she studied. 

Now, if this is true, and no one doubts it, why is it 
not put in practice. Some will say there is a lack of 
money to hire such teachers. This is not the reason; 
of all skilled laborers the teacher is willing to work the 
cheapest. The true reason is that a dense ignorance pre- 
vals of what teaching is; many people suppose they 
have it in the school hou-e near them, when it is but the 
shadow of it. 

Let us turn for example to the great State of Iowa 
and examine the statistics for the year 1880. We find 
17,755 persons were examined as applicants for licenses 
to teach and got them. Of this number 2,680 had had 
no experience as teachers. and 2777 had taught less than 
a year, probably a term of three montlis. Thus the 








ods of teaching a'opted in the norma! schools. Under the 


St»te of Towa had 5,451 persons in 1880 attempting to 


county model school system, the remotest rural public 


chanical, commercial and manufacturing achievements of | 


He has never torgotten that he was once poor 


year the income was $45,000, and this was all fieely ex- 


which we hope will be followed by others, but.whether this | 
is done or not all will unite in rendering him the honor | ®llowing any one who let disposed thereto to eccupy the 


Journal. . 


practice the most difficult of arts, and yet“wholly fignorant 

of its principles. That is one-third of the teachers were 
trying to teach, experimenting, struggling along in ignor- 
ance—the blind leading the blind. 

There will be many who read this who will find reasons 
as plenty as blackberries why ¢ is the best plan under the 
sun, and why it should goon forever. And whatis curious 
enough, the best apologists will be among the teachers 
themselves! There is he who graduated from college, and 
because he kuew Latin and Greek considered himself s 
prodigy of learning; be “ taught school for a while,” so 
he says, and thinks he did it well; there is he who found 
he must teach a class in Algebra, and knowing nothing of 
this mysterious branch of science, kept the matter a secret, 
studied at night, and thus kept ahead of his class just one 
day ; he tells us he had a fine school. If we travel through 
the country, we shall find nearly every intelligent man 
and woman has been a teacher (?) 

Now itis time that this farce was ended. The young 
man or woman who “gets a school” takes a school”, or in 
other words, is put in charge of a school—does not neces- 

arily reacn. You get teaching when you get a teacher 
and in no other case. Hence, in the State of fowa during 
1880 one-third of its schools were without teachers; yes, 
without teachers; there was a young man or young wo- 
man in each of those schools the required number of 
hours per day, and there was a grinding out of lessons, 
and a payment of salaries—but teaching how could 
there be? 

As to the cost of this experiment allow a word or two. 
The average monthly payment was near $30, the average 
duration of the school seven and a half months, and hence 
the cost to the tax-payers of these 5.451 experiments 
was one nullion one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-five dollars ($1,127,- 
575.) Just look at thuse figures! The children of one- 
third of the great State of Iowa asked for bread and [they 
gotastone. Yet taxe- of over a million of dollars were 
laid out in this way. It has no excuse except—that of 
custom, When aman is -ick he steers clear of appren- 
tice doctors, but apprentice teachers these he considers 
| the proper thing 
| Now, Iowa is a splendid State; her schools are just 
All of the publio 
| echools sti!] hug the delusive phantom that anybody can 
| teach aschool. This is the foundation of the American 

Public School System, and a miserable, rotten, shabby, 
| deceptive, much-lauded underpinning it 18 too 


See 


Who Shall Teach ? 








| as well managed as those of New York. 


It is certainlyjja half century since the incongruity of 


|place of the teacher wa: discovered. This feature bas 
| delayed our educational progress. Its wastefulness of time 
and money not only, but of the growiag powers of ohild- 
hood have been from time to time discussed, bu. appar- 
ently with little success; at the meetings of teachers they 
prefer some theme that is as far from home as possible. 
Instead of taking hold of the matter, and facing the dif- 
ficulty they heve ignored it. 

“Any one can teach " has become a corner-stone of the 
American system of education. The author of s system of 
drawing took great pains to inculcate the idea that “any 
one can learn to draw.” But with all his efforts added 
to those of succeeding drawing masters, the majority of 
people doubt the theorem, “any one can learn to draw.” 
But Mr. Chapman never intended to have it understood 
that “any one cw learn to draw” without a long training 
under a skillful master. But most people think “any one 
can teach school.” They imbibed the |.ea in early in- 
fancy by going to school to one who knew nothing of the 
art of teaching, and have practically [demonstrated the 
theorum by teaching school themselves. 

The average American implicitly believes that “any one 
can teach school.” Ifa young man is rather “delicate,” 
why, he teaches school. If he is “trying to get an educa- 
tion,” he teaches school. If he is preparing to practice 





| medicine he teaches achool forawhile. In f-ct it is the 
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employment that the delu’ed public think any person is 
fitted tor—no matter what his antecedents, 

A young man entered a Western town and incurred a 
bill at the hotel—while leoking tor work. Being unable 
to pay his bill the}{‘accomodating landlord informed him 
that there was need of teacher and he could earn enough 
morey to seitle his bill, by teaching.} 

“I told him I had;never taught a day, but he declared 
“this made no difference, and so I was appointed.” This 
| employment introduced the young man to the citizens, and 
he considered it a, furtuaate thing for him, and he always 
referred to it asa valuable stepping-stone, The good to 
the teacher is admitted; the good to the pupils is emphat- 
» deally denied. 

«+ That such a system is in full blast to-day shows simply 
the woeful ignorance of the parents, They have teen ac- 
customed to the coming of a ‘‘new teacher” at short in- 
tervals; and it does not seem to ave ever occurred to 
them to apply the same solid common sense to this that 
they do to other work, But 1s it not time the people 

;,, aroused from this profitless mode of dcing business, cr 
rather from this mode of not doing it? Seven millions of 
dollars is expended by the Empire State yearly for salaries 
of teachers, on the prinziple, “Any one can teach school,” 
Look areund. Find a corporation, a railroad, a bank if you 
can which cari‘es on its business in this way. 
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Who Should Teach. 


The Board of Education of New York City, conscious 
that its educational system fails to attain the results ex- 
pected of i', are casting about fora remedy. They seize 
hold first of the course of study aud prupcse some changes, 
a little more German and French and a little less Grammar, 
and oral teaching of history down to 1753. All of these 
changes will do litle good. The,remedy must be of quite 
another sort. Better teacnine is what the l'ew York 
schools want; and Freeom to teach as well as they can, 
the teachers must have; and Recognition of excellence 
they d-serve. 

The tirst thing to be done—radical and 1ough as it may 
ecem, is to chut up the “examination room” and never 
open it again, It would be a glorious thing if New York 
would set the fashion of «abolishing the examination of 
teuchers, an invention of an age that coull do no better, 
In the place of this Jet each and every applicant show his 
Edueational Diploma, Let him pro luce the evidence that 
he has studied Epucation under the d rection of those who 
understand the subject and that he has learned if. Let 
him further satis'y the Board of Education that he has 
made a success in practicing his art, or if he has just 
graduated at an Edecational College let him be taken on 
trial. 

It may be thought that not enongh conld be found to 
supply the vacancies ; but demand and supply Weuld soon 
balance each othr. The Educational Schools would be 
sought for, they would rai-e their present low standing 
and we should have a beginning of an era when EpuCcA- 
rion would be practiced by those who understand it. 

We therefore suggest to the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, to begin in 1€81, this proper and just plan for 
obtaining teachers. We de not grarantee that every 
graduate of an Educatioual Scliool will prove an expert 
teacher; but it is a well known fact that such graduates 

rarely fanl. 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Por tha New Yoru Scaoon Jounnat 
Lessons in Morals, 


D. G, Wren, 

The great principles of right and wrong must be taught 
to pupils if we wish them (to be learned. And this teacn- 
jing must not be dogmatic, nor done in a perfunctory 
gosnner, If a pupil doubts whether his teacher be- 
lieves and practices what he recommends him to be- 
lieve and practice his spiritual nature is at a stand still, 
Incidents will occur that will give an cpportuniy to 
jn-truct in reference to the mighty distinction between 
right and wrong. 

yA teacher had sent out his pupils to recess and was 
overlvoking them from a window when he saw a boy 





sirke another much smaller than himself, Sending tur | 


him, he inquired the cause, and finding it was, because 
of “. alling me names,” determined to bring it before the 
achovl. All being in their y laces, he said. 

“Frank, you struck George at recess I believe ?” 


“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“ He called me names,” 

“T see; but is that a good reason. Suppose Edward 
Smith, (the largest boy in the school,) had called you 
names, woxld you strike him?” 

_ At this there was a laugh. 

“TJ judge you would not, because he is larger than 
you. Hence you mean to avenge your wrongs—provided 
the party is smaller than you are. This strikes me as a 
poor principle. I grait itis not a pleasant. thing. te be 
called pames, it 1s on the whole disagreeable, but your 
plan would put us back to the dark ages when ‘ Might 
male Right.” I have desired the school tu be con- 
ducted so that the weakest would have as good a chance 
as the strongest. Suppose you were a cripple and in 
very poor lealth at that. Would you not feel justly 
agrieved if you ,were beaten by every one stronger than 
you?” 

“ Yes sir, but he ought not call names.” 

“T admit it; but do not believe your plan will cure it; 
in fact you can see it will only cure those who are weaker 
than you are. Suppose that Edward Smith (I hope he 
will excuse me for making a supposition so very unlikely) 
should call the rest of the scholais bad names; they would 
be helpless accordingly to your plan. But, George, why 
did you call him names?” 

“ Besause he kicked one of my marbles away.” 

“Dil he do it on purpose?” 

“T don't know sir.” 

“ Tere we have what would soon lend to trouble, and 
I want all to consu-ler the question. I will now! appoint 
a committee to repor: to us their views on Wednesday.” 

The teacher had met with his committee and the report 
being fitted to tlie case,?on Wednesday the matter was 
brought up again. by the teacher saying: 

“On Monday last there was some trouble on the play- 
ground. Frank kicked George's marble” — 

"TI did not do it intentionally.” 

“And George called Frank ar improper name. Then Frank 
struck George. As such condnet wou'd put an end to 
pleasure on the play-ground, I appointed a committee to 
report. Ts the committee realy. Ifso they may report.” 

At this two boys and one girl came forward and svt at 
the right of the teacher, The oldest ruse and read from a 
paper as follows :— 

“ We have considered the matter and think 
imposible to enjoy ourselves if each one tries to corrcct 
the wrongs he suffers. For in the first pace, there may 
be a wistake, and secondly, being angry, he may over- 
estimate his injury, and thirdly, hs may not be strong 
enough to punish his antagonist. It is a mark of ad- 
vancing civilization te leave the settlement of injuries 
to other parties; children ehould go to their parents; 
pupils to their teacher; and adults to the courts of 
justice. Tence we think Frank was decidedly in error, 
and recommen | the the following reso'ution for cdoption. 
Resolved that the pupils ~f this school thould not attemot 


it will be 


‘| to settle up their difficalties but report them to the 


teacher. evolved that we will in every way attempt to 
keep up a good state of feeling among each other and dis- 
courage unkind words and feelings. Your comzittee 
now beg to be discharged.” 

The committee having retired, the teacher rose and 
said :— 

“That is about the state of mind I euppose the school 
to be in. And I am much obliged to the committee. Now 
should we adopt the resolutions? I think we had better 


to adopt a resolution, but lard to live up te it.” 

“ When tronbles occur on the play-grounds those who 
are right minded should inimediately try and settle the 
difficulty. In this case, if Frank bad ran and ‘got the 
marble and handed it to George etaying “ please excuse 
me,” there would have been no farther trouble. And 
tis he would have done if it had been at a party. Now 
if some others bad gone and got the marble it might have 
preven‘ed further trouble. So that I want each one to 
try and smooth over the litile abrasions that o.czr here.” 

Tn a few iays after the resolu’ ions were adopted, both 
George and Frank voting tor them, 





Ir would be most lamentable if the good things of this 
world were rendered either more valuable or more last'ng ; 
for, despicable as they alreadp are, tor many are found 





exger to purchase them, even at the price of their souls! 
—Oorton, 








let them remain betore us for a day or too. It is easy’ 
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Lessons in Art. 


By N. P. Beipewan. 

There is much said about the beautiful, by people who 
know little of its laws. A picture, a carpet, a dress-pat- 
tern is said to be pretty, or beautiful and yet the per- 
son who says this has no olear idea why it is beautiful, 
There is little said on the subject of beauty in school, and 
most pupils go forth without an idea of the elements that 
render an object beautiful. 

A method which I have employed has given much in- 
terest to my pupils an] has been of real! value, I give 
talks on Beauty and suspend drawings of a very s-mplo 
kind to illustrate the great cardinal principles. Syu- 
mEtRY. I show th’s with a wild rose,’a fern, or a 
branch from a rore-bush, or pointing to a pine tree. I 
put a snow flake under my microscope and thus show 
that symmet-y gces into the crystal kingdom as well as 
into the flowery kingdom. I give for a definivion of 
symmetry this: Symmetry isa perfect equal'y uf formon 
either side of a line (generally straight) opposite parts 
equally balancing each other. It has reference to tho 
relations -of parts to the whole; it requires that the 
cimensions adopted for;one member should be adopted 
for every other member. I then ask them to bring in 
pictures that exemplify this prinaple. When these are 
presented I ask them to point out che symmetry. It 
leads to muvh discussion, 

Unrry. This I define as the assemblage of the separate 
portions into the whole. It is the first condition ot beauty. 
Each part must have inteliigible relation to the whole, 
That is, all tie parts must be in harmonious relation and 
keeping ; so as to be recognize¢ as portions of the who'e, 
Several pictures, though beautiful in themselves, may not 
be when joined This shows that thought is the basis ‘of 
Beauty. Confusion and contradiction must be avoided and 
the proper correspondence of parts kept constantly before 
the mind as the chiel thing. There must be variety, yet 
never so muh as to impair the unity. 

Continutty. This is the identification of exch part 
with another part and the whole, It is the means by 
which unity is produced. A bond of union of parts 
must exist so that all parts shall be harm: riou-ly uniced 
inawhole, By this element there is an uointer:upted 
pleasing connection of the parts. 

Reextition. This means an orderly succession of tho 
parts of a c mposition, It isa curious fact that pleasure 
is derived if a form appear at reguar intervals. This is 
seen in tle Greek cornice, in carpets, prints, ete. 

AuterNatton, i3 the succession of different objects appear- 
ing regularity in turn. Repetition has the same object 
appear again ard again. Alternation has one, two, or 
three objects appear in regu'ar succession, The lily and 
honey suckle in alternation was very common among the 
Greeks. I point it out on a vase. 

Coxrrast is the opposition of forms or colors, A curved 
line is set off by a straight one, a large frm by @ small 
one, a certuin hue by its complementary hue. A group of 
uninteresting forms by the introduetion of a few well 
chosen skapes become of interest at once. No matter 
how low the tone there must be contrast; a small epot of 
white brightens a dark surface. 

Rapiation ts the springing of forms from the centre, No 
picture is beautitul in which the eye dee3 not come back 
of last to a certain point; that point the artist knows and 
feels, and if it is well ccnceived every looker-on will feel 
it too. 

Proportion is the comparative relation of lines in respect 
to each other. All of tne members of a work of art, must 
keep definite relations to each other. 

It is my custom aiter the pictures (mostly ont from news- 
papers) are exhibited, and the principles alove are com- 
mented on, to put them in a portfolio. Here several 
hundred specimens of wall-paper, calico pasted on paper, 
silk ferns, cuts, drawings, etc, are collected. It is one 
thing to collect these as a museum to amuse the on- 
lcoker ; itis another to use these as a series ol problems 
in an arithmetic. When I began, the plan was not clear 
in my mind, it bas gradually cleared up avd I enjoy art 
immensely, 

The younger children hear so much of what is going on 
in my roow that they long to come’where Beauty is:recog- 
nized and studied. I: may seem that we negleo. Arith- 
metion and Geometry for this study of Art, out we take 
but a half hour per week. 

The wal's of the school-room have undergone a great 
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change. I have secured a few of Turner's pictures, for | be taken tu draw hin to the seliool-room and interest him 


Ruskin makes his readers do this. And 1] am not sorry. 
His “Old Bridge at Oublentz” has made me happier than 
anything el-e I ever bouxht for three dollars. 





Por the New Yorx Scuoor Jounwat. 
School-Room Monotony. 





The teacher who is shut up in the school-room for five 
or six hours 4 day and who has a regular course of study 
and who makes it her main object to impart + knowledge 
of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, will find her work 
become monvtonous. Monotony of it elf wall destroy the 
best results of the talent in any work. And when the 
worker herself feels the monotony, then tie end is not far 
off, This is especially true of the teacher. 

It may be set down as a rule that the childen should 
come erpectant to the school room. It they feel that the 
exercises are to be to-day ju-t as yesterday, they will 
break up the monotony themselves. The spit balls that 
adorn the ceiling are certainly to the credit of the youth 
it not the teacher. A torching story was lately told of a 
man who was imprisoned for several years in a dark cll 
and who t» keep his mind trom wandering threw two 
pins fortunately in his possession to the floor and then 
conducted a search for them. Sb» the activity ot sc!-ool- 
children who are unemployed is the demand of their in- 
tellectual powers; the teacher has not exhausted their 
etore of power and tley must do it themselves. 

One of the objections of tie teacher to varying a pro- 
gram is that it wiil be a loss to the pupi. But she must 
remember the proverb, “All wo:k and Lo play makes 
Jack a dull loy.” She may succeed in making Jack 
work all the t.me, but nature takes her reverge. The 
teacher must therefore study child lite and child ways 


‘She must know the law of ch'ldhood, and be able 


to adapt her art to this law, or rather her art must be 
founded on this law., Is it not the common thing to 
found her art on a course of study? That is, the course 
of study says eo much arithmetic, so much reading, so 
moch writing, acd the work of the teacher is governed 
acoordiuzly. Whereas the proper method is to know the | 
laws @f childhood, and baving found this arrange your | 
dealing with childhood so that arithmetic, reading and 
writing will come into the plan you adopt. They are 
incideuts ; an unfolding ch Idhood the great, ever present 
reality, Hence the teacher must manage that in sweep- 
ing adown (hat resisting cuivent they gather up valcab‘e 
things; not to try and tie up the boat and “woud up,” 
asis the common practice. Let the life of the child go 
right on, the banks changing at every moment, new 
scenery, new views, new turns, new waves, new waters, 
new ski-s, and new situations. You cannot stop it any- 
way. .Bz=t this you can do. You can steer it among ob- 
jects you wish to have seen. You can color, gild and 
otherwi-e render the objects more attractive, but you 
cannot force these useful things down the throats of the 
ehildren. 

Monotony is the death of progress. When that steals 
over the child he ceases’ to care tor the things before him, 
and nature says “do scmething else.’ Watch the play- 
gtound. ‘The ball has been ibrown back and forward, but 
the shouts grow less and less joyful. Finally, one is seen 
climbing a tree, the others catch sight ot this and bats 
and balls are dropped and all enter with zeston the new 
sport. Inthe echool-rvom, the teacher must endeavor to 
follow a similar course. It is not sufficient to plead with 
the child that arithmetic is valuable to Lim; he cannot 
corprehend the term. 

A clergyman, now distinguished, fur many years re- 
fused to use any gestures or elocutionary skill in the de- 
livery of bis sermons. To a friend who complained 
that it was monotonous to see him stending with his hands 
at his sides, and that it would attract people .o the 
church if le used more animation, he replied: “The 
subject is ot such great importance that men ought to 
come to hear about it even thcugh the arts of the o:ator 
be not employed.” But a rapidly dwindling con- 
gregation aroured him. He made a journey and re- 
turned with new and better views. To the same friend 
who expressed his surprise at the animated gestures he 
declared; “the subject is so important that I mean to 

‘take all the means in my power to attract people to hear 
about it.” 

Tn a similar way the teacher must look at the school- 
mudies It ie so necessary to the pupil that he know Arith 
metic, Reading and Writing, that every pains should 





while there. A principal ot s very large school em- 
ployed a new assistant, For a term or two she was 
was unhappy; then she gave way end entered on her 
work with zest, She explained ic by seying. “ At first 
I ws displeased by the unbounded animation of the 
p°pils; they were always at school before me and they 
did not want to leave at night, They were too much in- 
terested in coming to schol, I thought. Then I met with 
vther teackers and when [ complained of tais feature they 
dec'ared they would give anything to get their schools in- 
to such a state. So I looked at tle matter again and con- 
cluded I was the one to blame, that I was no. in harmony 
with the animation that prevailed, and I changed my 
course, I now like to teach. One of the pupils informed 
me in an incidental way, that I was a much better 
teacher than T used to be. I now do my best to lead 
them and to direct animation. I uced to thick that quiet, 
even dullness was appropriate to the school-room.” 

Let it be set down as an axiom that pupils preperly 
employed will be quiet enough. If they refuse to apply 
themselves to their studies, they either need rest, or the 
teacher does not know how to direct the energies of chi!d- 
hood—energies boundless and powerful. So that monotony 
is only an ind‘cation that chilihood must be studied. Ia 
succeeding papers the subject will be taken up in a prac- 
tic.1 way. 
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Lessons in Numbers. 





FRACTIONS, 

The teacher can do one of two ways: (1) Give the 

book, show how a problem is solve], lay out a lesson, hear 
it recited and so go on day by day. 

(2) Induce the ‘pupil to consider the subject’ by placing 

objec!s and problems in a proper order before him ; if the 

proper order is chosen be will understand the matter an 


form his own rule:, We shall pursue the second plan. | 


Nor shall we distinguish between adding, subtracting, 
multiplying or dividing, by name. 

Cut an arple into two equal picces aud show it to the 
pupils. This is the whole ; this is one-half; this is the 
otLer. Then question, How many halves in that apple ? 
Are the halves equal ? How did I produce these halves ? 
How can I produce halves from this stck? How many 
halves will there be 2? How will I make halves from this 
book ? How many halves will there be? How many 
halves in that box ? in that slate? in the pencil? in tha: 
door ? in that window? How many halves ia the apple ? 
I pat them together. How many halves does it take to 
make a whole apple ? One haif cf an apple and one-hali 
helf of an apple are how many appks? And two-halves 
of an apple make what? One halt of a book and one-hal! 
of a book make how many halves of a look? And two 
halves of a book make what ? 

I cut another apple into halves. How many halves in 
the first apple? How many in the second apple? How 
many in both? Two halves and two, halves are how 
many halves? If I give to John one of these halves how 
many will I have ‘eft ? Then it I give Jane one, how many 
will be left? Then if 1 give Henry one how many will be 
left? Then if I give George one how many will be left? 
I have how many halves from the first apple? How many 
from the second? How many halves will there be in this 
apple (No. 3) if Ieut it? Do the talves exist there it I 
do not cut the apple? How many halves in this (No. 4) 
apple? How many halves in one apple ? in two apples ? 
in three apples? in four apples? in five apples ? in six ap- 
ples? in seven apples ? 

If I give ahalf of an apple to a pupil, to how many pupils 
can give these (No. 1) halves? To how many can I give 
these (Nos. 1 and 2) halves? How many kalves in these 
(Noa. 1, 2, 3) apples? How many pupils will be required 
if I give one-half to each ? if I give two halves to each ? 
three halves to each ? How many halves in these (Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4) apples ¢ How many io these (5, 6, 8) apples? 
How many in all? How many in these(1,2,3, 4,5, 6) 
apples ? take away two app'es. How many halves did 
I take away? How many are left? [ow many halves in 
this apple? How many in these two ? in these three; in 
these four ? in these five? 

How mary ba'ves in these s'x apples? If I give each 
boy a half of an apple how large a number of boys will be 
needed? If I give each boy two halves? if I give three 
halves ? if I give fur halves? if 1 give six halves? 

Four halves and four halves are bow many halves? 








How many wholes? Four halves from fourteen halves ? 
Four halves from twelve? Twice two ka:ves are how 
cuany ? threc times two halves? fourtimes two halves? 
Here are fourteen halves—a boy eats a half ca apple a day 
how many days wi'l it take? How many times wills 
halt an apple go in fvurteen halves ? Suppose he cats two 
halves a day—now how mrny days? Two halves in four- 
teen halves, how many times ? 





The Question-Box. 





(Those who propose questions will please keep them 
separa‘e from other matter in their letiera. Subs ribers 
are expected to contribute answers to questiens, It isa 
department that needs th» co-operation of all who can 
give advice. Spek to the nowt, however.) ; 


I wish to ask a few questi ns concerning the govern- 
ment of my school, which, it you will answer through the 
colamns of your paper, will be a great favor : tl, M. 

1. Is it best to allow any play in the school-room during 
in‘ermission, even in stormy weather ? 

(1. Play in the school-room, such as running about and 
shouting, should never be allowed. In s:ormy weather, 
the pupils may sit at the seata, and talk, or move about 
as they would at a louse. The reverence for order fv the 
school-room should be maintained.) 

2. What is the best and most interesting method of con- 
ducting a writing exercise ? 

(2. Writing should be made interesting. The teacher 
should stand at the black bowrd and write the opy and 
then show how it should be done. Then look at the books 
and speak your thoughts, as : ‘Cross the Lat one-third the 
he'ght ; be sure and write with alight, fiseline. Here is 
one that is well written. Here is one nearly as good as 
the copy.” Then step to the board again, and point out 
errors. Take command of the class, If they sit down and 
write for a half hour in silence tLey canno? but tire.)! 

8. Please give some modes of punishment. I have tried 


qlevery way I could think of ; keeping them in at recers has 


not the desired effect and “standing on the floor,” ete, are 
worn entirely out. 

(3. A punishment for one will not bea punistment for 
another. All of the stock pun'shments are bad. The pun- 
ishment sould be naiural ; that is, fow out of the wrong- 
doing—if possible. A pup.) talks, for example (and this is 
the greatest fault teachers complain of, .houzh it isa small 
fault after ali), and you wi-h himtostop, He has disobey- 
ed you and should forfe t some privileges you can allow. 
These may be of a varied kind and can be increased or 
eiminished. (a) Sanding on the Honor-roll. () Stand- 
ing on the weekly report. ( ) Arranging pupils in respect 
w order. As to this lust, suppose ten pupils have obeyed 
your directicns, twenty Lave partially done so, ani ten 
have literally neglected) At recess you say, “When I give 
the signal all of the pupils who-e names | give may rige, 
They belong to the first class.” (Give the reason for this 
classifica:ion.) You then name the ten, give the signal, 
and send them out, Next you cull off the twenty in the 
order of their guodnwss, the best first, ete. After waiting 
a moment dismiss the cisobedient. 

But try by personal influence to get hold of some of 
those carele-s ones. Talk with them privately, put them 
by them-elves, ete. Don’t let them feel that you hate 
them. Don't kcep them in at recess; they have a right to 
the air; they have physical nceds that outweigh their 
meral onrs at this time. 

Standing on tLe floor is not worth anything et all, I 
have been it. a school and have seeu one on a desk here, 
one under the table, ove standing on one leg, etc. Itisall 
wrong. The schoo. that needs such punishment ncedsa 
rew teacher. Put forth personal wfluence, get the co- 
operation of the pupils.) 

4. What shall I do with one pupi! who will not get bis 
lessons? Ile would as soon stay in at recess as not. 

(4. If you cannot arouse bis interest and ambition you 
will have to give i.m up. But you can do it. Does he un- 
derstand his lesson? [have had pupils who could not 
comprehend the words, nor grasp the ideas. Look at the 
pupil and adjust the load carefully to his back. Le had as 
lief stay io as not ? Then do you make him go out. It is no 
punisi ment. 

Ifyou have not read “School Management” you will do 
well to get a cupy. lt takes up such questions as you ask,( 





He that ean charm a whole company by singing, and at 
the age of thirty has no cause to regret the ,orcescion of 
so dangerous a gifi, is a very extraordinary and, I way add, 
avery lortunate man.—OvLTon 
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Supplementary Reading. 


To inspire a love of good reading is to educate! The 
“Reader” is the stariiog point, it isthe minimum. In it 
the pupil is given a glimpse of what men have thought 
and mer have written, But it isa beginning only, And 
the teacher must serjously undertake excursions into the 
&'most boundless ocean of literature of which these are 
still harbors or land locked seas. 

Let us suppose the teacher to have determined that 
beside Reading, Writing and Arithmetic he will undertake 
to lay a founda:ion in his older pupils for a study of En- 
glich Literature. I shall suppose that he begins by ob- 
taining » few books such as *‘‘American Poems” and 
“American Prose,” for a nuclues about which to gather 
others. His endeavor must be to get au author before his 
pupils, say Longfellow. He tells them something of the 
poet; how poems live when other things die; he recites 
a few lines, sey of the “ Psalm ef Lite.” Te proposes that 
each learn a few lines for the morrow. 

When the; time arrives, he calls for the reciting of the 
lines and comment: on each and explains them. He 
shows which are espevially beautiful. He then gives out 
the ‘‘Psalm of Life” to be learned, and leerns it with them. 
This can be recited in concert. Then he adds other facts 
about the life and writings of Longtellow, referring to the 
volume “ American Poems” and writes on the black. board 
the names and dates of his principal poems and they are 
copied into the little blank-books provided for the pur- 
pose. Another poem is learned, “I Stood on the Bridge 
at Midnight.” 

By this time considerab'e interest will be excited. 
Pupils will borrow the book and if skillfully managed, it 
will be pretty thoroughly read. Thisis what is most desir- 
able for thus, a solid foundation is laid. The teecher will 
tell tuem the story of Evangeline, and then go over the 
poem, pointing out the beautiful lines, and "endeavor 
to inculcate a love for choice expressions, for well chosen 
words. 

I; will require several weeks to do this properly. An 
effort should be made to create a living interest in the poet 
by asking, for example, “ Whac does Mr. Longfellow say 
of sorrow and silence ?” 


“Sorrow and silence are strong and patient endeavor is 
godlike.” 


It will be found that the golden words of the poet will be 
firmly fastened by this means in the minds of the pupils. 
In a similar way, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell and Emer- 
son may be taken up; the mter and references in the 
volume referred to assisting both teacher and pupil, 

The volume ot “American Prose” should be studied 
somewhat different'y, The teacher sl ould refer to the 
difference in the; quality of writing; that authors differ in 
respect to their genius and skill. The names of the best 
prose writers should be placed on the blackboard and the 
question asked, ‘‘ Who have read the writings of any of 
these?’ This will lead to conversation. At another time 
some of the writings of each will be given, and the teacher 
can read a story written by Hawthorne, for example, from 
the volume of “ American Prose.” The volume can be 
loaned to the pupils and by referring to it, the substance of 
its biographies and notes will be acquired. Well chosen ex- 
pressions should be pointed out, and the pupil be led to be 
intelligent and discern‘ul concerning the beautiful in lan- 
guage, 

This plan steadily pursued will accomplish results that 
will serve as a basis for more extended cultivation in after 
years. 





. for the New Yorx Scnoo.i ovibihn: 
Educational Schools. 


Every city and county superintendent should fix on a 
time, say January, 1883, alter which none but crapuaTes 
OF EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS WILL BE EMPLOYED AS TEACHERS, 

1. na wuuld relieve them of a heavy and disagreeable 

task. 

2. It would remove the charge of political favoritism. 

3. It would give them more time to be with the schools. 

4. It would give those who want to devote themselves 

to teaching a oHANox’; now they are driven out by 
those who use the schools to earn money to go into 
other business, 

Yes, we need educational schools badly. Will yoa ad- 
vocate this idea? We pro to do it, and we see plainly 


that the intelligent American people are bound to have 
schools. 


* “ American Poems” and “ American Prose” are two volumes 
of about 400 pages each, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, and deserve to be on the desk of every teacher. 
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Men Wanted. 


FOR DECLAMATION, 

Men wanted. Men who are honest and pure. Men 
who are wholesome and truthful. Men who will not be 
bribed. Men who are sound to the heart’s core. 

Yes, men are wanted. Men whoare unwilling to eat the 
bread of idleness. Men who will scorn to wear what 
they have not honestly paid for. Men who know what 
ought to be done and will doit. Men who will give good 
counsel, who will set a good example, who will sympa- 
thize with the grieving, and succor the distressed. Men 
who will scorn to doa base thing even for a friend. 
Men who know how to obey before they undertake to 
command, Men who do more than they talk. Men who 
do good to their friends to keep them, to their enemies 
to gain them. Men who believe in systematic giving, 
and advocate it. Men whose hearts are moved by the 
sadness of others, who are touched by a hungry face, and 
cold, bare feet. 

Yes, indeed, men are wanted. Men who are brave and 
tender, who are not ashamed to wipe tears away. Men 
whose acts will bring smiles to wan faces. Men who 
hush lamentations and are rewarded with sweet songs of 
thanksgiving. 





Women Wanted, 


FOR RECITATION. 

Women are wanted. Ah, yes! Women who know 
their own business better than their neighbors’. Women 
who are true and pure. Women who will not weary in 
well-doing, who wi!'l neither flag nor flinch, Women 
who know their mission. Women who will daily do 
loving services, gentle little kindness—and do them un- 
ostentatiously. Women will see that bare pantries are 
supplied, and that the shelterless find homes. 

Women are greatly wanted. Women who will not 
drift with the tide, but will courageously stem the cur- 
rent. Women who live to please God, not themselves. 
Women with noble, generous souls whose hearts will 
utter ‘‘Godspeed,” as workers grow faint and hands 
grow weary. Women who will not allow their noble 
impulses to be crushed by the customs of society. Wo- 
men who will be the stepping-stones to lift people up— 
not stumbling-blocks to hinder and cause them to fall. 
Women who listen to the still, small voice and heed its 
admonitions. . Women with clear brains and ready hands 
and willing hearts, who know their “life work,” and 
do it. 

Yes, women are wanted. Women who know how 
much power there is in a gentle, encouraging word, how 
much force there is in a hopeful prophecy. Women who 
will sow their loving acts broadcast, believing that kind 
words never die. Women who extend a helping hand 
all along life’s pathway. Women with clear understand- 
ing, quick perception and good judgment. Women of 
patience. Women of forethought, of discrimination, 
and great generosity. Women who will brave the scorn 
of this world to be crowned of God. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue Boarp or Epvcation met Feb. 16. 

Among the petitions was one from Rev. C. C. Goss and 
others, asking that a woman be appointed as trustee in 
the Fifth Ward. 

The Committee on Course of Study reported some 
changes in the Course of Study for the fifth, fourth, third, 
second and first grammar grade:, They transmit the rec- 
ommendations of the City Supt. : 

“The sixth, seventh and eirhth grades should remain as 


at pverent, no objection having been made to the require— 
ments. 

“In the fifth grade, the history of the United States, 
through the discoveries, should be taught withont text- 
books, This isin accordance with the views cf the prin- 
ci 





s. 

“The forth grade is considered exceptionally severe, 
particularly in the subject of arithmetic. The introduc 
tion o! history in the previous grade will lighten the work 
of the fourth. I would als» suggest that “the meaning 
and use of at least twenty Latin roots’ be stricken out. 
This will allow three terms (in the sixth, fifth and fourth 
grades) for the study of prefixes and suffixes, and their 
uses nnd applications. 

“The history in the fourth grade should be taught 
without a text book. 

“In the third grade, substitute for tte Etymology of 
the present course, ‘The meaning and uses of at least 
tweuty Latin roots,’ 

“In the second grade strike out algebra. This recow- 
mendation is made for the simple reason that the small 
amount of knowledge of this snbject which can be ae- 
quired in this grade is practically worthiess. 
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“In the first grade strike out German or French, and 
make these subjects optional in the second, third and fourth 
erades. The study of these languages instead of being in- 
jured will be benefitted by the change. 

“Strike out music in the first grade for boys, for the 
reason that this class of pupils have reached an age when 
their voices are changing, and it is therefore almost im- 

ible to make the instruction effective. -“ 

“I would also recommend that astronomy asa require- 
ment of the first grade be stricken out, and that the out- 
lines of this subject be taught orally and in connection 
with a general review of geography. ; 

“The Etymology of the first grade should be a review 
of the «tymology of the previous grades ; and the instruc- 
tion in this subject should be given in convection with the 
lessons in reading, spelling and definitions. » 

“I would recommend that compositions be written once 
each week in all grammar classes, in the presence of the 
teachers; upon subjects connected with the oral lessonsof 
the grade, or upon selected subjecis read and explained in 
the class room ; and that ‘hese compositions be critiazed, 
andre written. 5 

“Home work in composition should be limited to the 
first grade - ‘ 

“Rapid calculation in the simple rules of arithmetic 
should be practised by all the pupils, from the lowest to 
the highest grades, [ 

“Text books on the subject of English grammar, 10 my 
opinion, should be confined to the first grade. 

“T would recommend the following : In grades 8, 7, 6 
and 5, the minimum time for arithmetic per week shall be 
three hc urs ; for penmanship. two hours ; for speliing, 14 
hours ; for reading, 4 hours. : r 

“In grades 4, 3, 2 and 1, the minimum time for arith- 
metic per week shall be two hours ; for spelling, one hour ; 
for penmanship, two hours ; for reading, 2} hours. 


The same committee had a complaint from the Society 
of Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; on investigating the 
matter it sppeared that Miss Kate H. | Myers, principal of 
P.D. G.S. No. 14 kept the children in the school yard 
prior to the opening of school, not in stermy weather ag 
alleged but in culd weather ; also in direct contravention 
of section 68 of the by-laws, detained children from their 
dinner. The committee recommend that Miss M. be rep- 
rimanded by the city superintendent for these violations 
of the by-laws and that the practice of keeping children in 
the school yard in cold weather, prior to the opening of 
the school, be conlemned by this board. Laid over. 

It was proposed to discontinue P. 8. 47 and 48, and 
consolidate them with G. 8. 64. 

The Committee un Course of Study recommended to have 
but one principal fur the P. D. and G. D. of 64. 

Lieut. A. P. Osborn tendered his resignation as senior 
instructor on the “St. Marys.” Accepted. 

The Committee on Sitcs recommenced the purchase of a 
lot tor a new grammar school in 22d Ward, and asked for 
$9,600. To Finance Committee. ’ 


The Board met March 2. 

The City Superiutendent reported 1,952 cases of truancy 
had been investigated during the month. 

Mr. Win. Wood’ offered ‘a resolution that when a teach- 
er’s class was marked “fair or worse” for two years in 
succession, beginning with 1880, the matter should be 
investigated ; also when a principal in general management 
for two years in succession, beginning with 1881, was 
marked “fair or wore,” an investigation should be made. 
On Mr. Beardslee’s motion the matter was referred to 4 
committee on Course of Study, 

The propesed changes in the Course of Study were dis- 
cussed briefly and laid over. 

Mr. Donnelly said he was opposed to changes in the 
Course of Study ; he greatly admired it as it was, but he 
approved of most of the cnanges; did not like to have 
grammer stricken out, as it was the best study of all to 
train and discipline the mind. 

Mr. Wood did not admire the Course of Study, and 
while the changes proposed were few, yet it was a begin- 
ning to move in the right way. This plan leaves more 
to the discretion of the principal. The striking out of 
grammar he deemed to be a good move; ecientific gram- 
mar can confer little benefit to pupils of our grammar 
schools. 

The proposition to discontinue P. 8. 47 ana 48, and the 
consolidation of the same with G. 8S. 64 was debated. 

Mr. Wood was in faver of consolidating the schools and 
of sending the children to Fordham by omnibus, It now 
costs to teach the primary children $85 per year. 

Mr. Devoe said the wustees wanted to have another 
location selected and a new building erected. He ridi- 
culed the idea of carrying the children by omnibus ; it 
would create an excitement at Fordham equal to the ar- 
rival of Delancy Kane's stage at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
He thought it would pay to cort:aas the prims 
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but let the older cnes go to Fordham. 

Mr. West was opposed to transporting the children to 
save the cost ; a schoul, like a post office, should be kept 
up regardless of cvst. 

Mr. Wickham thought that other schools could be con- 
solidate 1 to advantage. There were some near by that 
could .be improved in this respect. 

The matter was referzed back. 

The plan of having but one principal for G. S. 64, as 
recommended at the last meeting, was also laid over. 

The Building Com nittee recommended re-hiring the 
building tor P.S.@. Mr. Wood stated that there would 
be a loss of life ifa panic should occur. The recommen- 
dation was adopted, but Mr. Wocd protested. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Tux Queens County Teachers’ Association will hold a 
meeting at Newtown, L. L., on Feb. 20th and 26th. The 
following shows the program : Class criticism, A. Leake ; 
Class records, Miss M. M. Robinson ; How to arouse dull 
pupils, S. Surdam ; Memorizing rales, etc., S. Twaddell ; 
What parts of arithmetic shouid be omitied, Wilfred M. 
Peck ; Teachers’ work, &. Williams ; Programs, Halscy W 
Allen ; General discussion on reading ; Penmanship, Wn 
M. Peck ; Spelling, Mrs. Baldwin ; Lecture, Rev. Geo, H. 
Payson, N. Y., subject “German school lfe;” Should 
teackers use text-books in class ? Herbert C. Frost ; Modes 
of punishment, Harrison 8S. Moore ; How may we habit 
uate pupils to obedience ? Miss E. Baker ; Moral culture, 
O. E. Surdam ; Word analysis, Wilson Palmer ; Let them 
have fresh air, Elisha M. Allen; Use of blackboard in teach- 
ing histury, A. A. Beattie; Civil government, Wm. G. 
Banks ; Taxes, Willard M. Whitney. 

It mast be admitted that this is a practical association 
No “conservation of pedago.ic energy” to be discussed 
there! Qu'ney comes up, for Mrs. Baldwin takes a class 

over. 


Onic.—They have just been refreshed by the novelty of 
a school trial in Mt. Gi'ead, Ohio. Supt. T. J. {Mitchell 
reprimanded a pupil for disobedience and disrespectful 
conduct, and sent a rote to her parents declining an enccre 
of the same. It so enraged her father that he entered 
written complaints of vivlence and abuse tw the school- 
board. Taking all the cases of discipiine ot Pro*. Mit- 
he demanded his 
ent and indulgent hearing of *he 
matter, the bard found that his complaints were not sus- 
tained, and that the conduct of Prof. Mitchell as superin- 
tendent and the condition of the schools were such as not 
to warrant auy change whatvver in their management. 
(We shall have a good many of these things going on 
for awhile, but they will cease at last. The school-board 
is to be congratulated on having decent back-bone. Ii 
this father had been a prominent politician, Prof. M. and 
he would have fared badly. He isa good teacher and 
deserves to +ucceed, but the school boards of this country, 
take them ftogether, are a poor lot. They will lick the 
boots of the politicians, expest.ng thereby to gct office.) 


New Yorx Srare.—Concerning the school statistics of 


this State Harper's Weekly says: “The Superintendent of 


Public Instruction gives an eucouiaging view of the con- 
dition of common-school education in New York during 
the last year. A few tacts will be of general interest. 
There are now 11,263 school districts in the State, which 
is seventeen less than last year; but the number of school. 
houses has increased within the year from 11,862 to LI, 

899. During the last ten years, the Siate has spent for 
school-houses, sites, ond buildings, fences, furniture and 
repairs, $16,345,054 ; and the aggregate value of school 

houses and sites is $30,747, 509. The whole pumber of 
children between five and twenty-one years of age, as re- 
ported, was 1,641,173, and the number of pupils during 
some part of the year was 1,031,593. The average daily 
attendance per teacher ranged from 12, in Hamiiton 
Cgpnty, to 43, in New York. The whole cumber ot 
teachers was 7,992 males and 22,738 females, making a to- 
tal of 30,730. Yhe amount of teachers’ salaries was 
$7,688,921, and the average sa ary was $369.56. The ac- 
tual expense of maintaining the common schcols during 
the year was $10,296,977,26. This enormous sum, equiv- 
alent to two dollars paid by every man, woman, and ch:ld 
in the State, makes the inquicy of Mr. R. G. White very 
pertinent, whetner we get from our common-‘chool sys- 
tem all that we ought justly tu expect from so immense an 
expenditure. Instead of resenting his question, it should 
be gladly welcomed; and to denounce him as an un- 
American grumbler is far from proving that there are not 


serivus delects in our common-school system. Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., had made this tolerably plain in 
some cf his papers, and the analysis of the actual intelli- 
geoce imparted in some Massachusetts schools was as in 
structive as it was amusing. There is no tax more will 
ingly paid than tl.e school tax, but the opportuniiies for 
every kind of jobbery in spending it are so many and ob 
vious that nothing requires more constant vigilance. 


Ontario Co.—The Teachers’ Association met in Manches- 
ter Feb. 11 and 12. Rev. Wis. H. Narholds of Geneva 
spoke on “Modern moral suasion and its influence on 
society.” He contended there was a deplorable want of 
proper moral discipline in the training of children. He 
thought that it was better to curb and discipline children 
than let them g ow up having their own way, to be turned 
over to the tender mercy ot the law; he deplored the 
growing feeling against corporal punishment in schools, 
believing that, thuugh a power which should not be abus- 
ed, it should not in all cases be laid aside. On Saturday 
morcing James S. Carr read an excellent paper on “Thor- 
oughness in teaching,” in which he set forth the influence 
of the schcol upon scciety. To accomplish this the pupil 
must think and act for himself, if not they will be incapac 
itated for persevering labor, which is so necessary to their 
success in life. 

Mr. Norman R. Martin in his address, “Modes and Man- 
ners,” recommended a less rigid adherence to text books; 
also that a committee be appointed to make a general clas- 
s'fic.tion of subject matter for the schools of the county. 
The first paper was ably commented upon by Com, Chapiu ; 
the latter called out considerable discussion fro.. Messrs. 
Beebe, Robinson, Stephens, Chapin and Gillette. H, O. 
Harmen gave av interesting account of “The travels of my 
pound of tea,” having the original package near him, giving 
an idea of the growing, curing, packing and shipping of 
this very important article of commerce, stating that this 
package had been shipped direct from the tea plantations 
in India. So well was the sccount received, and as the 
subject was tot yet exhausted a unanimous desire was ex- 
pressed that he continue the subject at the next meeting. 
The association was invited tothe basement of the church, 
and there found a sumptuous dinner had been provided. 
Oom. Chapin occupied a half hour in discussing the con- 
dition of education, and concluded by presenting some 
resolutions which were adopted by the last State Teachers’ 
Association. These refer to the appointment of town com- 
mittees, who shall arrange tor meetings to be held in the 
several school districts of their towns, and provide speak- 
ers to address the meetings, to discuss mainly the follow- 
ing points: 

(a) The lengthening of the school term for the year. 

(b) The discontinuance of the A-B-C method of teaching 
reading. 

(c) The di-continuance of rote teaching. 

(d) Some elements of natural science and drawing to be 
taught in all the schools. 

Also to arouse public interest in education through the 
press, this committee was appointed : George W. Chapin, 
Chairman ; Wm. H. Vrooman, Geneva, H. L. Chaplain, 
Manche-ter, W. D. Robinson, Flint Creek, Wm. W. Gillis, 
Cifton Springs; Western District; G. 8. Preston, Chair- 
mac; L. N. Beebe, Canandaigua, L L. Pierpont, Allea’s 
Hill ; Fannie White, Naples, F. Orum, Canandaigua. The 
teacher's experience meeting proved to be very interesting 
and instructive that it was moved and carried that it b> 
coctinued at the next meeting, which is to be held in the 
village of Phelps, March 11 and 12. 

Alter adopting resolutions, adjourned. 38. 


Canapa.—There are three grades of certificates. The 
conditions for obtaining third class certificates from coun- 
ty boards are as follows : 

The candidate must be, if a male, at least eighteen 
years uf age ; if a female, seveateen at least. 

Must have pcssed the prescribed non-professional exam- 
ination. 

Must subsequently have atiended for one session at a 
county model school, and at the close of his attendance be 
examined ia the work of the term, together with any other 
subjects connected with the practice of teaching, which 
the Minister may appoint. 

Before being admitted to this professional examination 
the candidate must receive a certificate from the head- 
master of the model school that be has throughout the 
term paid satisfactory attention to his duties, and toat he 
is, in the opinion of the head-master, a fit person to be al- 





lowed to go up to the examiaation. 





He must produce evidence that he is of good character, 

A third class certificate is valid only in the county where 

given, and for three years only. 
GENo one shall be permitted to enter the second time for a 
third-class certificate, except by special permission of the 
Minister on the recommendation of the county inspector. 
The county board may further require any candidate for 
renewal to attend a county model school before granting 
such renewal certificate. (The object of this is to press 
the teacher to obtain a second class certificate.) 

In order to be qualified to receive a second class certifi- 
cate, the candidate must have passed the prescribed noa- 
professional examination. 

Must have taught successfully, for at least one year, in 
one of the provincial schools of Ontario, and must have 
attended for one session at a provincial normal! school. 

At the close of his attendance at the normal school he 
shall be eaamined in the work of the term, together with 
any other subjects connected with the practice of teach- 
ing which the Minister may appoint. , 

Before being admitted to this professional examination, 
the candidate must receive a certificate from the principal 
of the normal school that be has throughvut the term paid 
satisfactory uttention to his duties, and that he is, in the 
opinion of the principel, a fit person to be allowed to go 
up to the examination. 

He must produce evidence that he is of good character. 

(In the case of a public school teacher who has success- 
fully taught in a school for at least three years before the 
18th day of August, 1877, a second class certificate may 
be awarded to such teacher upon successfully passing the 
non-professional examination for such certificate without 
attending a normal! school.) 

In order to be qualified to receive a first class certificate 
the candidate must bave passed the prescribed non-pro- 
fessional examination. 

He must also have attended for one year at a provincial 
State) normal school, after obtaining a second class cer- 
tificate, and must pass an examination on the work of ihe 
cession, together with any other subjects connected with 
the practice of teaching which the Mivister may appoint. 

Before being admitted to this examination the candi- 
date must receive a certificate from the principal of the 
normal school that he has throughout the session paid 
sajisfavtory attention to his duties, and that he is, in the 
opinion oi the principal, a fit person to be allowed to go 
up to the exawination. 

He must prod.ice evidence that he is of good character. 

(Any person who has taught succeastully for two yecrs 
on a second class certificate and has passed such exami- 
nation as the Minister may prescribe to test his fitness to 
teach on a first class ceriificate, 1s exempted from attend- 
ance at the normal schoo!.) 

The number of model (normal) schools in operation 


in 1879 was. ‘ ° ° $1 
The number of teachers in whiaing : 1,295 
Number of lectures on education, including meth- 

ods of teaching : ‘ : : : . 41,758 
Number of lectures on hygiene ; ; ; 475 

- as school law ; ‘ : 400 

" lessons in mental arithwetic : 1,215 

7 ™ in reading ; . 1216 


“ classes taught by teachers in training 1,846 
“The work of inspection was conducted on the same 
general principle as formerly, greater siress, however, was 
laid on practical teaching than during previous years, and 
the studznts more frequently tested as to their methods 
of conducting recitations and managing classes. From 
the detailed report it will be seen that the students taught 
a greater number of classes themselves than formerly, and 
that while their labors in this direction have increased, 
the number of Jectures delivered by principals has decreas- 
ed. We regard the prominence thus given to the practical 
over the theoretical as a good feature of this year’s work: 
The committee suggest : “ Lengthening the term from 
two to three months; making a grant to county model 
schools of at least $400. The lecture course covers so 
much ground that under the present arrangement there is 
little time left for that criticism and review which is felt 
on all hands to be desirable. And above all, the time 
devoted to teaching is far too limited. It is found that the 
profit arising to the students from conducting recitations 
does not consist ia the number of classes taught but in the 
criticism on methods and manner by the principal after- 
wards. To al'ow sufficient time for thix$purpose, the term 
should be lengthen-d ; and even although a greater num- 


‘ber of classes might not be taught by the students than et 
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present, the errors and defects of the students could be 


be an object of s spicion? Wko wants his promotion 


pointed oat and bad habits more thoronghly corrected ‘suddenly check? No, gentlemen, one thing the teachers 


The demand for more time is earnestly requested, and we 
hope wil. be conceded with as litie delay as possible. 

“What was anexperiment two yeers ago is now admit- 
ted on all hands to be a decided suceess, and it only re- 
quires a few such changes as those already indicated to 
place the county model schoo!s in a position to contribute 
even more largely than they do at pre-ent to the educa- 
iional interests of the Province.” 








LETTERS. 





I desire to call the attention of the Board of Euucation 
to the weakness cf the proposed plan to implove the 
course. of study for the 1,2, 3 and 4 grammar grades. 
Gentlemen, who complain? Ot what do they complain? 
Is the com_laict well founded? If so what is the 
remedy. All of these things could be profitably debated 
before your body. 

The parents complain that a great deal of time is spent 
ani little 18 got. For example, a father of one of my 
boys, after the college examination was over said, ‘| 
have looked over the questions published in the J/erald 
and I think_it is a——shame tkat my son carinot make a 
better show in answering them, aiter he has been to 
school for eleven years and hardly missed a day,” The 
dissatisfaction is quite general amoug the thioking cless o1 
parents, This must be admitied and itis g-eater concern- 
ing some scl.ools than others. The above statement 
shows generally what they complain of. Old fashioned 
people declare that{teaching is no better if as good as 
it used to be. At all events, the people ‘eel that the 
teaching has not kept pace with the spirit of the times. 
There is ground for the complaint, as may be seen by 
looking at the fcllowing points, (1) The college ex- 
aminations. These cannot reach, of course, those not 
presenting themselves, but it must be reflected that 
these are the best, the cresm of the schools so to speak; 
those who have had long and laborious attention. A 
$2,000 or $2,500 » an spends a year on the boys, Now 
the examination are not difficult, yet few pass them 
creditatly. (2) The examination by the merchant who 
sets the boy at work shows him deficient, I mean that 
merchants complain that the boys oi: ou public school do 
not have a creditable knowledge of penmanship, arith- 
metic, geography and spelling, and that they are de- 
ficient in general gumption a1d lack application. (3) 
Parents complain that their children are either not taught 
sufficiently or properly; they say that they spend mucl 
time in school and much time over their boots at home, 
and yet do rot care to read, nor acquire practical kuowl- 
edge, they say that they look at the school as a routine 
business and strive for per cents, but not excellence. 

Iam aware that there are general complaints, but it 
would take too much space to note down the very, very 
many complaints that reach my ears. To the reply I 
make “why don't you present the matter to the Board otf 
Education.” They reply. “What is the use?” or “ The 
system being made to fit every one, doesn't fit any one,” 
or “ The teachers don’t take any interest.” 

You propose as a remedy to make some changes in the 
Course of Study. I will frankly say, that any more 
chcnges in that will only divert atiention; this is well ua- 
derstood. What is needed is a soxething quite different 
The difficalty during the war was to find a general. A 
delegation called on Mr. Lincoln, and asked him to ap- 
point a general who was able to lead the men, that the 
country had furnished him witl. so liberally. He is 
reported to have said in evident anguish. ‘ Where shall 
I find the man? I cannot find (he man.” 

You need a bold, able, education loving and education 
understanding superintendent. I think his attainments 
should stand in that order. I have great re-pect for Supt. 
Jasper, but do not think him just the man for Heal 
Superintendent, He is following the. routine marked 
out by Mr. Kiddle whose faults were conservatism, 
drillism and bookiein. The teachers suffer for want of in- 
struction concerning education, and need freedom to carry 
out educational ideas; instead of this they are hell to a 
course of study, the scholars suffer and the whole system 
aoffers as a result of not making education the first, last. 
and only thing sought by the teachers. Merely patching 
up the course of study wi! not remedy defects that lies so 
deep. 

It is difficult for the Board of Education to get the bot- 
tom facts,” for who dares to tell then? Who wants to 





of this city have learned and that is caution’ They do not 
know of a single member of your body with whow they 
could trust a statement of the facts as they really are. Not 
thit there is bbibery or any crime hidden; but there is an 
ffort made, from the Ba’tery to Woodlawn Cemetery, for 
sever days in the week to get appoiatman’s in the pudlc 
schools and to this end, minister influence, church in- 
fluence, masonic influence, nolit'c.l influence are invoked. 
Next comes the struggle to know just how to manage, 
low a class passes tle examination; where this is done, 
where the litte “wrinkle” is leurncd all anxiety is over. 

Will changing the course «f study change all this? Will 
lo, ping oft a branch here?and there correc: the zreat evils 
re‘erred to? Will plugging up the key hole keep out the 
malaria, where the six inch drain fiom the sewer is un- 
trapped? If yon could get at the the views of the best 
teachers, if they would express themselves without fear 
they would say something like this. Let the course of study 
alone for the present. Put some one at the head who is 
not afra'd and wh» knows what todo and give him freedom 
of action, Let it be widely circulated that s«ill'ul teachers 
are wanted. Drop out those now employed not of that 
sort. Command the Snpts. to report directly to the Com- 
mittee on Texchers every inefticent teacher and let that 
Committee act promptly. 

You, gentlemen of.“ the Board,” will at once declare 
these things impossib’e. You will say it would raise such 
a buzzing if you should discharge a dozen teachers that 
your lives would not te safe, The supts will say that 
their ‘ bread and butter” would be imperilled if they should 
declare any one incompetent as a teacher. This being the 
case the next best thing is to make a feint for it will serve 
to distract attention, This you now propose to do by 
tinkering up the coursz of study. Junivs. 


The tinkering has begun on the course of study. The 
mountain has labored and has produced a mouse, There 
has been a great flourish over an improvement of the 
course of study inthe New York schools; t! e City Supt. 
has hatched a scheme; ‘t is to teach history of the United 
States without text-books to the 5th grade; to transfer 
teaching of 20th Latin roots from the 4th to the 3rd grade ; 
to have no algebra or grammar in the 2nd, and to give Ger- 
man to the 4th, 3rd and 2nd grades, To have no astronomy 
and to give no music to boys in{the 1-t grade. 

Let us look at these things a little in detail. To teach 
history of the “United States through the Cciscoveries” 
without books will, it is supposed, lighten the work ol the 
bors and girls. This it will not do unle-s the teacher 
shirks his work, and that will be the result o! this change. 
Mark this ; a good teacher uses all the oral teaching his 
pupi!s can ttand at any time. Mark this; orsl teaching 
demands more work of the pupil, for he must write down 
what his teacher says. This issaid to be in accordance 
with the views of the principals—but whct principals? Not 
of many of them. 

To lighten the fourth grade the “Latin roots” are 
struck out, and more teaching without a text book. Those 
“Latin roots would seem to be a sort of old man of the 
mountain to the Superintendent, Why, any boy can learn 
them inadsy! It is not an uncommon thing for boys in 
a private school to learn 50 Latin words inaday! And 
as to the history, itonly concerns c>lonial history down to 
1753—a very unimportant period! It was before the day 
of stars and stripes! Why teach it at all? This is a 
throwing overboard of the cargo indeed! 

The Supt. speaks of the 4th grade as being severe in ar- 
ithmetic, Let us see what is required. “ Denominate num- 
bers and fractions.” But it must be remembered that 
it has been fractivns in the Gth and fractions in the 5th 
grade. So that really it is denominate numbers, and 
especially denominaie fractions that fu:nish the difficulties 
referred to. 

Algebra is to be struck out of 2nd grade. It always 
has been practical. German and French to go out ot 
the first grade and go into the se ond, third and fourth 
grades, What! The heavily-laden 4th grade to be saddled 
with German ard French, The back- broken 4th grade to 
have more weights hung to it! Mercifol heavens! The 
“ Latin roots,” twenty of them to be hung up to dry for 
-ix months, and a hundred “ dunder and blitzen” roots 
to he stewed up and chewed up for one hour and forty 
minutes per week by the poor 4th graders! I was net 
sorry for them before, but Lam now. Do you remem- 
ber the fable of the fox and the sparrows? “No,” says 





the fox, “don’t drive them away lest a hungrier swarm 
take their place.” This is relieving the 4th giade with: a 
vengeance! Butto go on. No music for the boys of 
the fist grade—their voices are changing. No weices 
ehanving in the 2nd grade, 1 suppose! 

The outlines of astronomy to be taught orally, that is 
not much, if any. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is going backward. Quite a 
number of years ago “ outlines” were required, but it 
pave great dissatisfaction—for what did the teacher know 
ot the Supt’s. ideas of “ outlines.” Some of us have not 
forgot'en the celebrated debate that took place. “ Out- 
lines” were put out; here they are again. The object is 
to get Mr, Kiddle’s book out. Say what we will, as to 
other ends of teaching, the bulk of the texching in this 
city is conducted with reference to the Superiutendents. 
It it satisfies them it satisfies the principals, So, when 
“outlines” are to be taught you will find darkness and 
doubt. 

On the whole, I don’t like these changes. Have you 
read thestory of the Trojan horse? These suggestions 
how to diminish tte work of the grammar grad~ is--“give 
them German and French !” Joun Saxon, JR 


I feel very much like I would enjoy ahand-shake with 
you and wi-h you face to face a hearty God-speed. Yours 
is a noble work and stesdily and surely you will draw to 
your standard the Teachers ot our youth. Dead-beats and 
drones willgnot fancy your plain common-sense wew of 
things and the vigorous blows you deal in favor of ceal, 
true edacation ; but no matter, they are dead already, 
and the sooner they are set aside hy a better grade of 
workers the better for the precious children. 

I am studying the Ixstrrcte as fa‘ihfully as I ever stud- 
ied any text-book and find it full of suggestive thought. 
No journal, jLowever"excellent, can make a teacher of one 
per se, but such a paper as yours is indispensable to any- 
one who wishes to do his best. I believe that cuch a 
helper coming regularly to the study of the working 
teacher will do more to keep him out of the ruta, polish 
him, enliven and biess him, than anything else which 
money will procure. 

May your subseripticn-list increase until it includes 
every teacher, not wholly dead, in America. Indeed 1 
would include the latter class al-o, if L had any faith in the 
utility of corpses as workers. Yours tor earn:st work, 

Latham, II. W. of. M 


Thongh Ihave bnt afew minutes at command, yet I 


must notice two artichs in the Journat. Concerning 
“Teachers’ Associations,” te remark ot the lading text- 
book publisher, “Mutua! admiration is good 1! nut carried 
too fer—the ‘eacher don't know where to s‘op,” hardly 
applies to the New York meeting or to any prominent 
meeting of late years, There ought to be, and is, a bond 
of sympathy that unites and supports the men and wo- 
men who are in the fighting ranks of our educational furces, 
but “mutual admirat on” is far from the sten:litg econdi- 
tion of leading educational meetings. Dr. Wicker-ham’s 
treatment of ‘‘Weak places in our system” hadn't a flavor 
of “you tickle me and I'll tickle ycu,” though he gave the 
“R. G@ W.s" what they deserve. 

Prof. Thompson's paper hardly bad a line of “aimira- 
tion,” and the discussions were quite in accord wi:h the 
general criticisms, There was evidence of educational 
backbone, if that meens “mutual admiration” give us more 
of it. The lightning: flesh criticism of the day would judge 
of a building by a specimen brick. 

The art cle “Quincy ideas” by James H. Slade is one of 
the most refreshing thinzs on education before the public. 
It ought to be sent to every “new” member of echool- 
boards, and kept in a conspicuous place at their meetings. 
Seven years ago Mr. Slade was an “R. G. W.,” able “to 
determine without hesitation,” now he is a }-arner end 
hence able to give an article to the public bristling with 
points philesophic and practical. I like the Sun, it “shines 
for all,” but it has to get up in the morning, and often is 
hurried ; so it is taken as an inspiration rather than an 
au: hority. 

The educational outlook is especially bright just now— 
there was a time when the work of the teacher was ig 
pored ;—to-day the public press in all its forms diso..ases 
education, and the great preacher of ihe ‘City of Churches,’ 
int-oduced by the most prominent man oi the times, ad 
dresses a vast audienve on “The new (the Teachers’) pro- 
iession.” Fratervally, Il, 8, Sonus. 

Erie, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





The Teacher, 
Tn an old Godey of 1856 is the following poem written 


for @ poem of 80 much encouragement to weary teachers 
should not be lost : 
Brother, does thy patience waver ? 
Is thy heart oppressed with care ?. 
Falter not ! thou art a graver, 
Graving on a tablet fair ! 
Weary not ! thou art a writer, 
Writing on a deathless scroll ! 
Painter, too! in colors brighter, 
Sketching truth, as seasons roll. 
Murmur not ! thy great vocation 
Calls for love, and zeal, and prayer ; 
Worthy knowledge, to a nation, 
Pillar is, both firm and fair. 
Firmly seek to do thy duty, 
Open daily wisdom’s plan ; 
Strive to train in moral beauty 
Minds, the noblest gift to man ! 
Grave upon each youthful spirit, 
Only truth can make it free ! 
Teach that man can not inherit 
Greater good than liberty ! 
Write in bold and living letters, 
Knowledge is a priceless gem ! 
Plainly show the galling fetters 
Ignorance will bind on them. 
Plant the seeds of every virtue 
Both in heart and mental soil ! 
Plant with care, with patience nurture ; 
Conscience will reward thy toil. 
Watch with joy, thou mental florist, 
Buds unfolding day by day; 
For the God, whom thou adorest, 
Blesses deeds of faith alway ! 
Think not thou to see thy teaching 
Bring its fruit before life’s close ; 
Deed like thine, far, far out-reaching 


Life or time, in action goes ! I 


Lal or, then, to give tuition, 
True and noble, high and vast ; 
And thou shalt have full fruition, 
When the days of. time are p2st.” 


Cartervil e, IL MLK. 





For the New Yor« Scmoot Journar. 


Notes from an Agent’s Note Book. 


It was an unpleasant day when I entered a school in 
the outskirts of Miss W——was principal and. 
there were three as-i-tant teachers. 

“Good morning Miss W——?”" 

* Good morning, sir.” 

“ An e:lucational paper is a great help to the teacher.” 

“I took one once, but did not see much good in it.” 

“Why, it is full of valuable things, Just see the 
“things to tell the scholars.” “How to teach Arith- 
metic to Primary Classes.” Why there is a vast quantity 
of the very help the teacher needs.” 

“J don't believe one teacher can tell another much. 
They must find out for themselves” 

“ What sort of a school have you?" 

“Oh! just like the rest; it is a monotonous, tiresome 
busines snd very wearing to the nerves.” 

“Ts it not well to encourage newness, freshness in the 
schoo! room? This isthe plan of the best teachers. By 

the way, Miss V——-snbscribes for the paper, you know 
she isa very earnest teacher.” 

“Some teachers always subscribe; she is one ot them. 
She buys books on teaching Iam told, but I never caw 
much ond in any of them.” 

“She certainly gives her school a wonderfal tien.” 

“Ob! tha* is due to the news rs. I saw it. The 
reporter went on to tell how tke children were taught and 
you would have taught it was the nicest basiness in the 
world.” 

“But they say her pupils advance very rapidly, come 
very promptly and regulariy. In fact I think her read- 
ing. ot books acd papers, has had an effect on her school, 

admits it very cheertully. She says the paper is 
cane its weight in goid and all of her assistants tuke it 

“T guess I don't want it.” 

“How about your assisiants ?” 

“ Well, one 0! them is poor; she has a mortgage on her 
house und lut, she is trying to pay off, and one of them is 

deader (laughing) than I am, theugh you don't think that 





Rare Coins. 


In the year 1880 there were thirty-seven sales of coin 
collections in the city of New York. The total value of 
which was about $50,000. There are more than 20,000 
persons in the United States who are interested in these 
matters. The traffic is so extensive that there is a dis- 
tinct market value for every rare coin, and even a differ- 
ence in price for different stages of preservation. The 
wear and tear of ages reduces the value of a coin because 
the distinctness of the impression becomes defaced. 
Thus it not infrequently happens that one impression of 
acoin may be worth twice as much as another impres- 
sion of the same coin. 

Looking over a large collection we saw an Aigina coin 
dating 700 years before Christ. It is a didrachma, and 
was avery common Greek coin. It is worth about six 
dollars. Next a coin issued by Pontius Pilate. Alsoa 
beautiful medal struck in 1830 to commemorate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the independence of Belgium. There 
is one of 1687. The subject is the siege of Breda in the 
Netherlands. Here is adouble crown with the portrait 
of Ferdinand ITI and his wife. The original value was 
$2; it is now worth $15. 

The silver dollar of 1794, of our own country, with 
flowing hair, is worth $15; of 1793 $50. The silver dol- 
lar of 1804 is worth from $200 to $700. Thesilver dollar of 
1838 is worth $15. The half dollars of 1794 are worth 
$25; of 1796, $50; and 1797, $10; of 1836, with milled 
edge, $2. An original half dollar struck by the Confed- 
erate States in 1861 is worth $200. The quarter dollar of 
1796 is worth $1 ; of 1823 and 1827, $5; of 1853, 50 cents. 
The twenty cent pieces of 1877 and 1878 are worth $1.50 
each. The dimes of 1796 are worth fifty cents ; of 1797, 
1798, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, and 1804, ar» worth $1 each. 
In some cases there have been differen‘ issues of the 
same coin iu tie same year. One issue may be a rarity, 
and the other msue may be plentiful. The only way to 
determine the value is to see what a piece will sell for. 
Of half dimes, an issue of 1794 is worth $1; of 1796, 1797, 
1801, 1803 and 1805, $leach. The most valuable half 
dime is of the issue of 1802, which is worth $12.75. 
Three-cent s:lver pieces from 1863 to 1868 are worth 25 
centseach. Those of 1873 are worth 60 cents each. 

There are many varicties of the famous liberty pennies, 
and their value varies from 10 cents to $10, according to 
the perfections of the stamp. There are several kinds of 
the issue of 1793. One has long flowing hair, and the 
reverse has a chain with thirteen links. Another kind 
has a liberty cap and a wreath on the reverse. Another 
kind has a liberty cap and wreath of a different device. 
The rarest nickel penny is the eagle of 1856, which is 
worth 50 cents. The newspapers made so much fun of the 
device that it was withdrawn from circulation very soon, 
and is now scarce. The most valuable half-cent is the 
issue of 1796, which is worth $5. The hal‘-cent issues of 
1836, 1848, 1847 and 1852 are worth $2each. The half- 
cent issues of 1881, 1841, 1844 and 1846 are worth $1 each, 
The half cents of 1840, 1842, 1845 and 1848 are worth 
$1.50 each. 

The $20 gold piece of 1849 is worth $50. All the $10 
gold issues from 1795 to 1801 are at a premium of from 
50 cents to $2. Most of the $5 gold pieces from 1795 to 
1807 are at a premium of 25 cents to $1. The price varies 
according to the coinage, with the large and small eagle 
used in the Mint in those years. One stamp of $6 gold 
coin of 1815 is worth $25. A $8 gold piece of 1875 is 
worth $4. Many of the quarter eagles are at a premium 
of 50 cents to $1. A $1 gold-piece of 1875 sells for $2. 

The most valuable modern coin is a Confederate States 
silver dollar, which is valued at $1,000. There were only 
a few of these coins struck. The Confederate govern- 
ment had the dies made, and a few coins were struck at 
the New Orleans Mint for the inspect‘on of the Con- 
federate officials. They found, however, that they had 
no silver, end no more were coined. Jeff Davis says 
that he had one of these coins on his person when he 
was captured, but some one took possession of it—he 
does not know who. The legend reads: ‘‘ Confederate 
States of America.” There is asbield, with bars and 
seven stars, surmounted by a liberty cap. The shield is 
enclosed by a wreath composed of cotton and sugar 
stalks. 

Coin collectors are not necessarily wealthy men. 
Many are clerks or schoolboys whose spare change is 
constantly devoted to this object. There is one man well 
known in New York as a collector of gold, who is said to 
have at least $60,000 worth. Amrng the chief collec- 





and the other one wili be married in vacation, 
pay. 


tions of New York city besides those of Prof. Anthon 
and the Numismatic Society are those of Dr. Thomas 





Addis Emmit, A. C. Zabriskie, C. F. Bushnell, and R. L. 
Stuart. Among the note-worthy out of-town colleo- 
tions, are those of L. G. Parmlee and W. 8. Appleton of 
Boston; F. H. James, Lancaster, N. Y.; George W. 
Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio; A. Dohrman, San Francisco, 

The first American money was the pine tree i 
coined in 1652. For fifteen years they ceisenuann 
under the same date, so if a man has a pine tree shilling 
he don’t know when it was made. There are a great 
many in this part of the country, so they are worth but 
about four or five dollars. 

In the year 1815 there were no cents manufactured. It 
being just after the war of 1812, the Government had 
not settled down to business, and the Mint made but 
very little money. Some persons ignorant of this, and 
anxious to make a collection, offer large sums for a coin 
of this date. This makes a demand and the demand 
calls for a supply, so there have been cases where the 
cent of 1813 has been altered so as to almost defy deteo- 
tion. Again, the silver dollar of 1804 is sought after, 
and counterfeiters have succeeded in making a coin 
similar to the original. 


Valentines. 





By Mrs. A. ELMorR. 

The time is now past for the valentines of the year 1881, 
and the wholesale dealers are carefully packing up their 
“overstock,” for next season. The variety has been 
a more extensive than ever before since the custom 
sending valentines originated. Shop windows were filled 
with them, counters were covered with them where they 
were never sold before. 

Many lives have been brightened by the unexpected 
reception of a token of respect or admiration. Others 
have been saddened by some of those hideous creations 
in color and drawing called comic valentines. Who sent 
those, I wonder? The mischief maker sent one to her 
neighbor in such a way that anger is provoked against an 
innocent person. That miserable pest of society, the 
practical joker, sent some to persons who do not play 
practical jokes and tears have flowed from some eyes, 
while revengeful feeling were roused in the hearts of 
other recipients. 

I saw a pretty sight the other day : some little children 
who do not always have what they need, bought some 
pretty little valentines to send to a little lame child in the 
hospital where they care for cripples. How delighted 
sae was. The nurse pinned them up for her at the head 
of her bed where she could look at them. 

If St. Valentine still takes any interest in the day 
named for him, he must be as jolly as St. Nicho- 
las, for this year a great many queer pranks were played 
—poor people had loaves of bread sent in with the word 
Valentine on the brown paper ; little children had aprons, 
and shoes and stockings rent to them, burled in at the 
door and then clatter, clatter, the heels of the measen- 
ger would go before anybody could find out who it waa, 

I read of a little boot black who sent a little girl toa 
lady to be her ‘‘ Valentine,’ and next day he came peep- 
ing around to see if the little girl had been kept. The 
servant caught him by the collar, brought him in, and 
before he could realize that he was not to be rent to 
prison, or have some terrible thing happen to him, the 
lady gave him a note to carry down town, and the gentle- 
man who read the note had a hearty laugh, for ragged 
httle Dick was a ‘“‘ Walentine” too, and one kindly act 
if it was very queerly carried out, secured good hemes 
for two little children. 

They were comic Valentines as far as bad clothes and 
dirt could make them so, but very serious ones in the 
want and cold which they knew. It must make a boy's 
heart very warm to sly up to the door of a needy family, 
slip a parcel of food or clothing within, and run away 
shouting back, “‘There’s your valentine.” The roses 
will grow brighter in a little girl's cheeks at the words of 
gratitude when she lays in some withered old hand a 
woolen valentine, knitted by her own fingers, or carries 
a bit of clothing toa baby in some humble home. 

Before any of you send caricatures, think, ‘How would 
I like to have that sent tome?’ If everybody would 
stop to think of the pain caused to most people, no 
“comics” would be sent, and the ugly things would soon 
disappear from the windows of the stationers. 





France.—The Official Gazetle publishes the new law 
establishing secondary schools tor girls. Several cities 
have commenced already to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by this law. 





Tlonsror’s Acip Puospsate is more convenient for 
making “lemonade” than lemons o- limes, and ig healthier 
than either. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Looks. 


Lire anv Letrers or Jon Howarp Ray- 
mond. By his daughter, Mrs. Harlan P. 
Lloyd. New York : Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 

A most interesting biography has been in 
preparation during the past two years of Dr. 
Raymond, first President of Vassar College. 
The work has been done by his daughter, 
Mrs. Harlan P. Lloyd of Cincinnati. This 
volume contains the story of his life—his 
early associations, training, college educa- 
tion, law reading, conversion, theological 
study and subsequent career as an educator 
in Hamilton College University, ana at 
Vassar. Dr, Raymond spent the first fifteen 
years of his professional life at “Madison 
University,” in the village of Hamilton, 
among the hills ot Northern New York; 
and the pictures we get of his intellectual 
and social enjoyment in that secluded spot, 
where the boyish professor ripened his pre~ 
cocions mind and matured his manhood, are 
refreshing to read. 

His next five years were given to the 
University of Rochester, at Rochester, N. 
Y., of which he was one of the most active 
organizers ; and the record of his Rochester 
life is tull of interest. Mr. Raymond's return 
to Brooklyn and his labors there as the first 
President and organizer of the “Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute,” form another 
epoch in his life. His delightful letters from 
Europe give us a view of the interior man, 
able; polished and full of the best enter- 
prises 

The year 1864 finds him grappling with 
the then untried experiment of acollege for 
young women, and the origin, development 
and successful establishment of Vassar 
College, whose fame will stond as a monu- 
ment to his varied and accurate knowledge 
of educational requirements, his sound iudg- 
meut in educational processes, and his 
consummate skill in the mangement of 
men aud affairs, constitute astory of abiding 
interest, 

The many graduates of these institutions, 
the numerous personal friends and pleasant 
acquaintances of Dr. Raymond, as well as 
the many friends of education will enjoy 
this record of a modest, unassuming but 
thoroughly efficient and admirable life. It is 
especially abook for Ainerican educators. 


Tae Lonore.tow Brarupay Boor. Ar- 
ranged by Charlotte Fiske. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Oo. 

This compilation is destined to be very 

~povular. It is a double illustrated diary. 
On the left page there are quotations for 
every day of the year, on the right names of 
persons who were born on these dates 
Thus, on Jan 12, we have “Geo. Win- 
throp, 1588, Pestalozzi, 1746, Kunnyson, 
1810." In the blank spaces the names can 
be inserted. The selections set opposite the 
birthdays are either what the poet has writ- 
ten for the person, or it is arbitrarily ap- 
plied by the compiler to indicate some trait 
of lite or work in the character or charac 
ters on whose day the appear. The volume 
will be valuable in many ways. It will 
show the manifold mind of the poet. What 
-® variety of themes and thoughts, and how 
beautifally has he uttered his thoughts. 


Tar Krxo's Mizsion anp Orner Porm, 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This little volume will be weicomed by 
the lovers of genuine poetry, In the Pre- 
lude he invites his ol) and young friends to 
meet and hear hiseven-song. The “King's 


Missivn ” tells the story of the ending of the | 


persecution of the Quakers. This is followed 
by other poems, among which “The Minis- 
ter’s Daughter” will be held as the favorite. 


Tue Servant Girt Question, By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The subject debated by the author is one 
that has assumed ar importance of late 
years. The solution proposed is that the 
business of serving should be learned, thor- 
oughly learned. The mistress of a house 
is not to be expected to know how to do all 
kinds of work. “A woman does not need 
to know how to make bread in order to 
know that bread is bad,” but she does need 
to know how if the bread is bad. A train- 
ing school for servants is strongly and sen- 
sibly advocated where cooking, laundry- 
work, chamber work, neatness, precision, 
frugality are taught. 

Mrs. Svoffard is right. The servant girl- 
question and the teccher-question are in the 
same fix precisely. Both are solved in the 
sime indiscriminate way. The green-hand 
from Ireland is set to cleaning the china, 
dusting the oi] paintings, and the like; the 
green-hand from the farm house is set to 
grinding and storing the memory, exercis- 
ing the judgment, employing the reason 
and judgment. A training school by all 
means, 

MAGAZINES. 

The Literary World for February 26th is 
a “Longfellow number,” and fifteen pages 
are devoted to tributes to the dear old poet 
who is enshrined in the hearts of American 
people. Among the contributors are Paul 
H. Hayne, T. W. Higginson, Margaret J. 
Preston, Horace E. Scudder, E. E. Hale, 
Amanca B. Harris, Katharine Lee Bates 
and Ray Palmer, The tributes are in poetry 
and prose, and among the latter are articles 
on Longfellow as everybody's poet, his 
sonnets, American xistory in his poems 
Hiawatha, Evangeline, his religious poetry, 
Golden Legend, his prose writings and place 
in Eng:and and the South, descriptions of 
the Longfellow jug and birthday-book, and 
list of all of his published works, That the 
number is a truly delightful one goes with- 
out saying, and we advise every one who 
will not receive it as a subscriber to send 
ten cents to Boston, and have at least the 
Longfellow issae of the Literary World. 


In a smaller, but no lessbright manner, 
the Christian Union pays its tribute to the 
Cambridge Poet in an illustrated supp!e- 
ment to tts issue for February 23rd. In 
this Lyman Abbott narrates the story of 
Henry Wadswo-th Longfe'low and his 
works, gives his portrait, a glimpse of the 
staircase, the study and nursery, fire-place 
of his home, and pictures of the Wayside 
Inn, the Czarles River, the Iron Pen pre- 


‘lsented by Miss Helen Hamlin and com 


memorated in verse, the Fire of Drift- wood 
and the Rainy Day. 

The National Sunday-School Teacher for 
March, besides the lessons and editorial de- 
partments, presents the following table of 
contents : 

Our Older Scholars By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing. 

Making Bible S.udy Interestiny. By Clara 
F. Guernsey. 

Mrs. Solomon Smith attends a Sunday- 
school Convention. By Pansy. 

Sunday school Alms Giving. By Marga 
ret E. Sangster. 

The Children’s Special Mission Service. 
By Rev. W. F. Cratts. 

The Teacher’s Art of Putting Things. By 
Rev. J. A. Worden, 





Diamonds in the Rough By Ray Palmer, 
DD, 
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AGEN ‘I’ S—To SELL this the Most Valuable 


WANTED 
CARLETON’S 


ENCYCL 


A Wort 


2%, 


in One Volume, containing over 


Single Volume ever published. 


CONDENSED 


OPAEDIA.. 


a we 





collected together 
the most he alters o of interest in the worid. The most interesting 
vo 


ering almost the g- 

, Price, $3 50. Just ubLahed auc now in Ite seventee 

‘every Agent wi o takes it. Bold only by gabeoription 
Those wishing to become Agen wr oAn 


Uh edition. THE ONLY seen Sears ITs KIND. 
or Descriptive Circulars and extra terms. 
N & .- Publishers, 


Padi ns pd pil 

ver com: 

cot pages, protusst i Isteated 
success to 


New York, City. 
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Mitchell's 


cent Atlas contains 130 


accurate 
esanted Sao wet a » ngee gonie. It is the and chespest sites publienet circular 
blishers. BRADLEY & CO. 66 North 4th st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


with full particulars address the Pul 


‘WANTED FOR 


Atlas of the World. 


from lntest surveys, revised to 1861, of al 





TON LIFE e 


THE LADIES Sze 


Washington to 

Private history never before lished. * 
and full particulars, address BKAD 

Fourth st., Phila., Pa. 


Howes of the aa, hn 


a OF THE 
to the present time. Includes much s Pomona and 


For 
LEY & COW NO” Ne ee x 


for “ Fe Loar. of the White House or in th 
ees ee ee of sek range coal 


WHITE WOUSE 





UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


NEWEST. 
BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual. 
BEST, | Venable’s Easy Algebra. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 








The Home and the Primary Teacher. By 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 

Quarterly Review Outline and Sugges- 
tions, By the Editor. 

Chicago : Adams, Blackiner & Lyon Pub- 
lishing Co., 147 and 149 Fifth avenue. 


One of the handsomest of publications is 
the Jllustrated Scientific News, Every num- 
ber contains thirty-two pages, full of en- 
gravings of novelties in science and the 
useful arts. Ornamental wood work, pottery, 
vases and objects of modern und ancient art 
are finely shown. Tite March number con- 
tains, among” various“other subjects illustra- 
ted, a full description of the manufacture of 
paper-hargings, with -ngravings : how the 
deceptive curve is produced in casting the 
ball by the baseball pitcher, his attitude, 
how he holds and handles the ball, all fully | 
ill:strated. The number before us also 
contains engravings of Capt. Eads’ proposed | 
ship railway across the Isthmus, and a novel | 
hydraulic railway locomotive. In addition | 
to all this it contains many valuable recipes | 
for artisans and honsekeepers, This publi- 
cation will be found instructive and enter- 
taining to all classes. Published by Munn 
& Co., 87 Park Row, New York, at $1.50! 
a year, and sold by all news dealers. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Literary ANNoUNCEMENT.—Cassell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin & Co, will issue a series 0° new 
and original volumes on subjects of wide- 
spread interest, to be published under the 
title of “Cassell’s Popular Library.” The 
first volume of the series, entitled ‘History | 
ot the Free Trade Movement in England,” 
hy Augustus Mengredin, will be published 
early in March and will be followed by 
“Lives of the Covenanters,” ‘Boswell and | 
Johnson,” “The Life of Wesley,” “Domestic 
Folk-lore” and ‘American Humorists.” 








From N. B. Heury, teacher of English 
language and literature in the Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., Normal School : “The copy of 
your Scoot Manacement sent to the Nor- 
mal Worker receives notice in its columns ; 
but I am so well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and ong- 
inalmanner in which most of it is treated, 
that Icannot help addressing you person- 
ally, in congratulation on your success in 
giving to the teacher a book that he can use. 
It is a gem.” 


From Prof. J. Buldwin, presidentot North 
western Normal School : “I have carefully 
examined the Scroot Manacement. Itisa 





jewel. Every page breathes instruction and 
inspiration, J can safely urge every teacher 


to secure a copy. Where else can so much 
of the best of help be secured in so brief a 
form ?” J. Batpwm. 


BOOKS RtCEIVED. 


British Thought and Thinkers, by George 8. Mor- 
ris, A.M. 12mo.. price $1.75. Chicago : 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. 

The Longfellow Birthday Book, arranged by 
Charlotte Fiske Bates. Price $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The King’s Mission and Other Poems, by John G. 
Whittier. Price $1.00. Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

The Life of Jesus, by James R. Gilmore and Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. 16mo., 840 pages, cloth 
$1.75. New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Chips from the White House, compiled by Jere- 
miah Chaplin. Cloth, 500 pages. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co. 

A Graduating System for Country Schools, by 


‘Alex. L. Wade. Cloth, 450 pages, ‘price $1.50.— 


New York : A. Lovell & Co., 42 Bond st. 

The Teacher’s Manual, by Hiram Orcutt, M.A. 
| Cloth, 270 pages. Boston: Thompson, Brown & 
Co. 

First Lessons in Arithmetic, by Prof. Edward 
Olney. Boards, 144 pages, price 20c, New York 
Sheldon & Co. 

A Graded Spelling Book, by H. F. Harrington, 
Supt. Schools, New Bedford, Mass. Boards, 92 
pages. New York : Harper & Bros. 


Shrewdness and Ability. 

Hop Bitters so freety advertised in all 
the papers, secular and religions, are haying 
a large sale, and are supplanting all other 
medicines. There is no denying the virtues 
of the Hop plant, and the proprietors of 
these Bitters have shown great shrewdness 
and ability in componnding a Bitters,whose 
virtues are so palpable to every one’s ob- 
servation.— Examiner and Chronicle. 














Lonpon has reached its cat show, and 
the laft one contained some really remark- 
| able creatures. Many of them were prized 


at $500 each. 





To Accomodate the Public. 

The proprietors of that immensely popu- 
lar remedy, Kidney-Wort, in recognition of 
the claims of the public which has so liber- 
ally patronized them, have prepared a liquid 
preparation of that remedy, for the 
special accommodation of those who from 
avy reason dislike to prepare it for them- 
selves. It is very concentrated, and as the 
dose is small,it is more easily taken by many. 
Tt has the same effectual action in all diy 
eases of the kidneys, liver or bowels.— 
Home and Farm. 

THE ScHoLar’s CoMPANION is an able 
publication, full of information for teach- 
ers and scholars. The are E. 
L. Kellogg & Co., New York.—School. and 
Scholar. 
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A-BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-G 
scribed 300,000 packages. It restores los 
of children ; strengthens the digestion ; 


off by disease, worry or 


iving Principles «f the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that th 
t energy in all wesknesses of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth 


alone pre- 


cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements thal have been carried 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mall. $1.00. 


F. CRUSBY, 664 and- 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





Columbian Institute. 

A good mang people in this city seek 
after bealth quite as earnestly as they do ‘or 
wealth, Many are surer of a,decent quantity | 
of the latter than they are of the former, 
Now the search after health is unfortunate- 
ly begun at the drug-store, but sooner or 
later it is found that the proper employment 
of rest, foo:l, clothing, sleep, air and water 
constitutes the art of hygiene or health 
keeping. 

Bat one finds he cannot use water a'one 
with satisfa-tion, All of us have ba’h tubs. 
We lack the arrangements to obtain tem- 
prature, and the appliances that will ender 
bathing a c-rtain art. In fact batning is 
quite: an intricate affair. The Columbian 
Institute has brought this matter to perfee- 
tion, at lea-t it seems more perfect than any 
we have inspected. It is located at 21 
West 27th Street, and is thus easily ac- 
cessible. You enter the house to find it 
a bright, plea:ant place. Behind the parlor 
is a marble hall from which s>parate bath- 
ing rooms are reached, Entering one of 
these I took the “ Moliere Thermo Electric 
Bath.” Sitting in a cabinet, bre_thing good 
cool air, ata temperature of about 90° a 
profuse perspiration was induced. The 
sensation was very pleasant. There was 
none of the high heat of the Turkish or 
Russian Baths; and the cold shock after- 
ward ; one enjoyed the results. 

The Electric Bath as given at the Colum- 
dian Institute is what thousands of sedentary 
sufferers need. To cure colds, catarrh, 
nérvous prostration and a thousand otker 
things, I recommend this bath as one gets 
electricity, perspiration, and stimulation. An- 
other good feature is the privacy. Each 
persou has ,hisowa room. The ladies as 
well as gentlemen avail tnemselves of these 
expensive and perfect arrangements. I an 
glad to bear testimony to the skill with 
which it is conducted by two educated 
physicians, A. M. Ketxoae. 
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Tus Feepinc or Ixrants.—This subject 
was discussed at the one hundred and 
twelfth annual meeting of the Medical So- 
ciety of the state of New Jersey, at Spring 
Lake, New Jersey, May 28 and 29, 1878. 
Special report for the Medical Record, Vol. 
13, No. 23. (Extract from the report.) 
“Answers to this question differed with the 
residence 0! tie physician—the country and 
city manifesting each its peculiar needs. 
The mther's milk is generally conceded to 
be the best for the infant, but even when 
this is abundant, it may be disadvantageous 
for the individual lizing on it, and a substi- 
tute be neccesary. Courtry practitioners 
recommet+ cow's milk as the best substi- 
tate, while many in cities and towns speak 
highly of condensed milk. Of the prepara 
tions so various and so highly commended 
by tuose who put them on the market, the 
Imperial Graoum seems to hold the first 
place in the estimation of medical observers. 
All agree in conemning the use of nurs- 
ing-tobes as unclean, even with the best 
of care.” 
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Its Action is Sure and Safe. 

The celebrated remedy Kidney-Wort can 
Dow be obtained in the usual dry vegetable 
form, or in liquid form. It is put in the 
latter way for the especial convenience of 
those who cannot readily prepare it, It 
Will be found very concentrated and will act 
With equal «fficreney in either cases. 
sure and read the wew advertisement tor 





particulars—sSouth and West, 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 
COUGH BALSAM. 
Favorably known an‘! 
York Guy ani Vieeius 





for over Forty Years. 
25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle | 


ONE OF THE BEST, | 
CHEAPEST AND MOST | 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIEs. 

Warranted, if used according tu directi ns, to cure or 
relieve | 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 

Asthma, and all Alfections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Ve ectorant ; nota violent 
oy Ae er we —_ | 
an ee bave a enld, if ever so slight. do not fall to give 


laxnm atrial. The timely ase of a 25c. bottle will | 


often prove KH to be worth a bundred times fte oust, 


T he Tc bottle contains four times as much as the Wc 











; 

‘ Because wre allow these great organs to be- 

 Y come c2 or torpic, and poisonous humors 
are ‘ore Sorced ialo the blood vat should A 

ie be nudurady. 


a Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! r 

Why have sleepless nights? 








(A Medicine, not 2 Drink,) 
Con TAINS 
HOPS, BUCIIU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
(> THE Punest axp Dest Mepicat Crarrn 
OF ALL CTuER Dirreczs. 
TESy CuURZz 
ll Diseases of the Stomach, Dowels, Blood, Liver, 
i and Urinary Orcans, Nervousness, ; 
and es>ecially Female Complaints. 


$1000 IN GOLD. 


or Coven Cunz is the safest and bost fi 
‘Ask Children.” 


Bee Dep tor Smee live at Kidneys 


D e absolute and ‘tresistible cure for 
Sy Fa, Hos, 


above sold by dragzists. Hop Bitters Mig. Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
. Ee 


recommended. TRY 


THE BEST 


ERA SER. 


Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. It is 80 
made that the Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board 
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READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F, A. Allen, duly received. After a short trial, I am 
State Normal School, Mansfieid, Pa. convinced that they are the best I have 
oft We have conetery and faithfully - seen. 
the Erasers made by you, and consider From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
them the BEST we have seen. We have Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we paper , 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” We consider the Rubbers the BEST WB 
HAVE EVER USED. 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Pou!tney, Vt. From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
**T find the Eraser is just what I have | Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont. 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 


long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
ms gs Ph that line. 


From Hon. G. 8S. Albee, A 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 


“The sample of Climax Eraser has ’ 
ven us action in the test. You “‘T am highly pleased with your Era- 
Shall have my influence in this State, as sers.” 
making the best Eraser yet known tous.” | Fy.9m Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
From Prof. A. G. Smith, Btate Supt. Public Education, New Oricans, La. 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obie. **T have tested your Climax, and deem 
‘The sample Erasers you sent me were | it excellent.” 








PRICE LIST. 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


Ti “ACME” Pares 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


——o——_ 

This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or _— the eyes like white paper. 

It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and vily calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. 

It can be furnished very low prices. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


$1.50 





in pkgs. of 10 peds in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, . $3.C0 | Bath Letter, , ° ° ‘ $1.80 
Congress Letter, . 2.50 | Commercial Note, , ‘ - 100 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
wri iniiinind 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


used extensively in a great many schools and are highl 
You will be more than satisfied. , 


Size. Per pkge of 10. Size. Per pkge of 10. 
6}x8, 40 pp., - $ 50 | 6}x8, 100 pp., - - - $1.00 
I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one pad, commer- 

cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, let me hear from you. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


DENTAL ROOMS 3 


VICK’S 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


ILLUSTRATED FLORA GUIDE 
For 198) an El r 
Colored Flower Pare, nua 800 fitestra 
234 STREET ANT 9% AVE. |Setiact iiSruttrease certs asa 
RELIABLE WORK. 


yVICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world, ‘The 
MODERATE CHARGES. 





These books are bei 








LORAL GuIp will tell how to get and g:ow them. 





picks Rewrysnt Lyseahe Oyis 125 
‘ec « . j 
Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive | \, Paver Covers: 100 in elegant ciotae is Germaa er 
teeth a speciatity. Kngiish. 
- Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine — 
aud $5 ontfit! Pages a Colored Pix.c in every . umber and many tne 


MO 


8720 


own town Terme 
BH. HALLETY & Co .Portand. Me | Engraving. P.ice #1258 yes; Five Copies tor 


| or Numbers sea’ tur W cents; 8 tr.sl cupies tor 
eAb ST eae wg made. Costly 
ove é& Augusia, Mo. 


orate. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, ¥. Y 
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PUBLISHERS. 


STANDARD 1 EXT-BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. | 

BROWN’S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ' 
Used in the Best Schools. 
The excellence of BROWN 5S GRAMMARS is 
generally nogt Grammaire ond notwhhevane ‘Di HPs, multitude 


Toy Pw Te 2 Eyl! 5, have steadily AD VANC. 
icuous arrangemen 


of defini fa perepi ation. an com: | 
wes, cau, lee sas ie ape 


he Snr States than AWY O 


a ‘Regular Mecting of the Board of Bencasion of 
the ene ol New York. held November Sth, wn's 
Grammais were adopted as text- 
ks to be need in the Citv 8chools 
cat A cial M of the Board of Rgucation ot the 
pe OS raze. he'd June 15th, Brown's Series 
beds yh, rammars were adopted as as text-books to be 
n the City Schools fora term of five years from 
iy lat, 1880. 
De La SaLue IwsTITuTe, 
a” Second St., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. yoos é&c 
GrenTLemzn— We consider > irown’s Series of Gram- 
mars excellent Text: —— 2 aimplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement Fyn yy peovity 
ot desinition and rules, in idiomatic and other difficul’ 
constructions, and in the scienti — character ot the 
— plan, they are superior 
sce. before the pu that have come under our 
notice. 


They aré used in all our schools throughout the 
Unites States. 


Yours truly, 
BRO. PAULAIN, 
Visitor Bros. Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

“ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" \s 
an iy book ot reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be withon, it. 


GANOT'S "S PHYSICS. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Iltustrated by 
+ | Colored Plates and U4 Wood Cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physica, apertmentl 
and applied, that has appeared in 1 
It is 60 written that any one 
Someneery mathematics wi 1 

rofusely and chegaatiy illustrated, cane 
wlerty - ny thowe a, nares pertai — | to modern instruments 
of researc’ most at’ ve feature of the book, 
which eee itecie into the discussion of every subject 
is the fact that it is written up to the times, ae it will 
furnisimany teachers and students with “ tresh food ” 
which they could not otherwise obtain witbout great 
ex 
Used ax the Text-Book in the principal Colleges in the 


Very favorable terms for Introduction. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from the Works 
of. Loneretitow. Warrttrer, Bryant, HoLmes, 
Lowe. and Emerson. With biographical sketches 
and note: explaining the historical and persona! al- 
lusions, 463 pages, $1.25. 

This book contains several of the most character- 
istic long poems by the eminent writers above 
named. 

All these poems are given in full, and foot-notes ex- 
plain passages conts‘ning allusions which might not be 
understood by readers. 

Brief biog aphical sketches of the poets answer the 
questions that naturally rise in regard to authors and ' 
their careers. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 
American Poems. 
Sketches, and Stories, trom the works of Baw- 

BoRNE, [RVING, LONGFBLLOW, WHIvTIER, HoLmEs, 
Lowk8L., THoreav, Emerson. With introductions 
aud notes, which make it an admirable read'ng 
book for high and grammar schools, and no less at- 
tractive to the general reader. $1 25. 

“The choice selections. combine1 with the discrimin- 
ating biographical and literary sketches of the authors, : 
make a rare volume tor every lover of American litera- 
ture. We heartily commend it to every teacher in the - 
land. and they will do wisely » t » enco e their pupils - 
to secure it."—New England urnal of Ba Education. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Huwry Carnot Lopes. $1.25. 
A very oi be et collection of about one hundred 
and ity of t ballads and lyeies, Pp aced generally | 
chronological order, beginning with ys 
, coming down tbrough the eu an 
Boott, Milton, ‘Dryden vapeare,, 


Boieridge. aed ied. Za pais 
he indica eS Ck 





A companion volume wo! 


line 
th me oldment 6 


— ryan ree, —these are 
chenono nei names Included ; yet 
and variety ofthe contents of the 

Asa book for supplementary readirg it is exceedingly 
interesting, and furms a very delightful introdaction to ' 
one of the pleasantest departments of literature. 

*,* For sale by Bookseilers. acts ma mele gol 
of price, dy the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


21 Astor Place, New York. 


to any other English p,. 


Selections of entire Eesaye, 


COMPLETE SERLES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely [lustrated. Li- 
UN 


brary 
aoe 
coneiatial DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 


SCHOOL ELEMER a5e) BtoTIOnART. Illustrated. 


i2mo._ Half roan 
ratessY DICTIONA Y. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 
Cloth, ~ 


60 cen 

POCKET pict ONARY. Illustrated. 

ses roan, flexible, % cts. ; roan, Be ont edges. 

ro special aids to students, in addition toa very 
fall acupeing and defining ley make W 
 cestor's, 49° the opinion of our most distinguished 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT LS: 


‘MUSIC BOOKS 
ror SCHOOLS! 


Song Bells. (80 cts.) The latest book for Com 


mon Schools. By L ‘). Emerson. 


Has a great vuriety of cheerful, genial, musical son 
such as the girls and boys must iike, and aise a g 
Elementary Course 


ong our older and stan constant dem + gal 
a Ry oO "Gas al al 1 4, 


($1.00,) The latest book 
lor Bien Schools, Aca- 
ees 


L na 2 the 
tted to fo most 
Scheel ‘Chg ar, ai) ) and 





Publishers. 
Philade!phia. 





Welcome Tyra 


demies and Seminart 
best arveeet, Pas we nh 


the Hour y ane 
TILDEN: : inging, 
We also mention 


EELNS. 
and Chere tor Male 
—" for practice in 


as avood 


AL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- | 
IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. . 








Wrench, 1) br. “~~. 
oartete | 
-Wglcen, cts) Sant ut | JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York 


ETROLEUM JELLY ,: 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 


CIANS of EUROPE and AMERICA. 





The most Valuable 
Family Remedy 
known. 


CATARRH, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Croup and Diphtheria, 
and 50 cent sizes of all our goods, 


S@Try them. 25 





GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE I PARIS EXPOSITION, 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, a4 Lats, 
and Stub Point, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


170. For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit all hands 


Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application. 


HENRY EOE, Sole Agent. 





and Cvile; 


—o-—— 


| 





J. & H. BERGE, 


OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS FOR SCHOOL : he OFFICE BOX 4.280. 


EX 


Coronation, (@0 cts.) 
¢ cts.) 


HIBITIONS. 
Culprit Fay, ($1) Fairy 
ti ) Howe a fee ere een ee 
cts. in Fe c of 
60 cts.) Little Bo Peep, hres Lids Kens 9 
lew Year's Foe, (6) cts. nA 
cts 


) and Cinderella, \90 cts.) are i liveiy and ay, 
Contatas 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York. 


TENTH] CHURCH’S [YEAR. 





| 
| 
‘ 


ace’ MUSICAL VISITOR 


—I8 THE— 


MOST POPULAR MUSICAL MaGAZINE, 
(t@” BECAUSE.4) 
It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur 
and Professional, whether Singer, 


Pianist, or Student. 


Its $2 large pages are filled monthly with the practical | 
suggestions of prominent masical writers—mu-ic les- 
sons, hints tor ers, and a Geouamens ¢ ot methods of 
teaching. The lighter sketches, s po ms and 
col ptenKe a — bri reget ons and origina, ra the musical 
asf ull and 8 give five to ten 

eces, vocal ~y ‘hikrementel, sione worth a year 
fe tion. In addition every subscriber feccives 
| free the choice of 


11 Elegant Premium Volumes. 


' The cost, x. sheet form, of the music in the Visiter 
d Premium would be about $20. 
+ ih $1.50 Only. 


4 Mention grade of music preferred, and whethe 

ocal or instrumental, and we will know which 2 2 

maiamn send. Send pane for specimen tor 
; and particulars of premi jams. 


John Church & Co.,' 
No. § Union Saunrey CINCINNATI, 0 | 


New York. 
| E. CLAXTON & CO., 
: 624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, 


PUBLISHERS OF 

LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 

' BROOK®*’ CLASSICS. 
COPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

. WHITR’S ASTRONOMY. 

ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
| ROTH?S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
| DIEHI?2S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 


CROOK’S & SHEM’SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


HAY’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 


For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


Temperance Lesson Book. 


| By B. W. RicHarpson, A. M., M. D., LL.D, F. B.S. 
Tamperance Soci 


‘gees saree ae 


accom, ied wi 
designed for we eibte cates 


acct ergaie pace eae 
| Stthor of the Cantor 
opted by the New York work t aren 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent. 
| 88 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 








iblic Sch 
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191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, PTT te yy ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspendence Solicited. 





Gate 
STEEL PED 


DEHNORKOPRCE 25 MIRA. 
WORKS. CAMDEN WN. J 


© ESTERBROOK &CU 


cA Te =) 
rFALUUN FCW 


SAMPLES AND PRicgs gy appLicaTtO™ 








The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Chiidren. 
A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers; anc 2 Rcilabis Remediai 





| Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and | 


paris the follow- | 
ools. It 


SU RISES Ae NE 2 


— i 
justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
principally the = yg — A i 4 
rived from the WHITE WINTER ‘ 
WHEAT @ sold extract, & aaeal j 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been | 
highly recommended but certified to by a large ' 
number of Chemists and P)vsicians--representing | 
&@ very high degree of medical science--as the | 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD rOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION | 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers ! 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 








Bone and Muscle. 
Flesh and Biood. 





JONES BROJTIERS & CU., 


°URLSHERS OF THE INDUC. & EDUCATIONAL. SERI7S. 
Rit path’s Inductive Gramm 
idpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the em 
“tidpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
tilne’s Inductive Arithmeties. 
dilne’s Elements of Algebra. 
#orbricer’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
ay Practical Musie Reader. 

‘urst Lessous in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. ~ CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam!- 
les with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly sufted with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Educational Bureau. 


Teachers supplied to Schools and Families without 
charge to employer, 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 
Schools recommended to Pupils 
Send stamp for circular. 
MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, New York City. 


HONEY-BEES. 


The New Greets of Ree-Keep'ng. 
of Honey in Glass Boxee 
on 























arranged in bisnk 


" lewark, N.J- 





